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EDITORIAL NOTES 


OME months ago we argued here in favour of a Ministry of 
Fine Arts. We were and are conscious of the arguments against 
such a department and aware that intelligent direction cf it 
. could not always be guaranteed. But we contended that any sort 
- Of direction would be better than none. In modern times almost every 
_ object produced by the State, from barracks to the insignia of the O.B.E., 
has been repulsively ugly and shoddy, not merely ill-designed but made 
without reference to the most ordinary standards of sound mechanical 
craftsmanship. We suggested that a regular consultative authority, to 
_which ail designs for Government buildings should be referred, which 
_ should be in a position to influence (say) Government printing, and in 
_ whose hands should be placed all such matters as the designs (and the 
efficient execution of such designs) for coins, stamps, banknotes, etc., 
would quite inevitably secure some improvement, and would enable the 
_ State to set an example to industry which it is at present far from setting. 
_ We also suggested that the devoted staffs of our Museums might be helped 
_ if these institutions were put under a head whose main business was to 
promote their interests instead of being left under Ministers who are not 
_ principally concerned with them or (as a rule) in the least degree interested 
in them except as fields for possible economies. A correspondence which 
has recently taken place in the Times has supplied details regarding one 
point which illustrates the nature and force of our argument. 
: a g a 
‘THE main subject of this correspondence was our War Medal, with side 
ete into the wider area of our medals and coins generally. On the 
whole, the pseudonymous “‘ Numismatist ” who argues with the Deputy 
Master of the Mint scored, in our opinion, heavily. N either the Mint nor 
any of its brethren has a real defence. As ‘‘ Numismatist ”’ remarked 
in the last sentence of one of his letters, before the Mint begins defending 
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its technique it had better produce a coin on the reverse of which we 
cannot see the outline of the head on the obverse. Some sort of thought 
is usually taken at the beginning in these matters. An artist, good or bad 
(though usually a sculptor, which is not the same thing as a medallic artist), 
is deliberately chosen to make a design, or some design is selected from 
amongst many. But there conscious control in the interests of good 
production seems to cease. Take this War Medal for example. The original 
design, though not equal to one of Pisanello’s, was quite a good one. But 
the designer does not cut the die from which the medals are struck ; that 
- is done by a reducing machine which habitually produces inferior results. 
The reasons for this degeneration have never (so far as we know) been 
satisfactorily analysed. But it is undeniable that something is lost in 
quality, and, over and above this, that a design well-proportioned when 
executed on one scale is not necessarily well-proportioned on another. 
This much having happened to the War Medal, the authorities then begin 
to think about the clasp—at least, it is kindest to assume that they did 
not think about it until this stage. What do they do with it ? The medal 
contains, we daresay, five shillings’ worth of silver, unless indeed it is 
made of the ‘“‘ new silver.” It may be that by doing what they have done 
they have saved (we do not know) a farthing or a halfpenny on each medal. 
At all events, instead of keeping the clasp clear of the medal, they have 
brought a sort of clip right over the face of it, utterly ruining the effect 
of the artist’s design. a 
7] a a 


ET us take another instance of what is done. A design is made for the 
Mons Star; not a masterly design, but at least one that pleased some- 
body. It is then sent (we suppose to Woolwich) to be used as a model for 
hundreds of thousands of stars. These are made wholesale. The inspection 
of them appears to have been defective ; at any rate, some of the stars are ; 
and the colour is not good. But let that pass ; grant that the process of 
manufacture has not, in this instance, been badly done. But when we come 
to the final act we discover again the inevitable result of handing such 
things over to Government factories free from any sort of expert zsthetic 
control. The names of the recipients are punched on the back of the Mons 
Star. Let any reader who possesses one of these articles turn it over and 
consider and wonder. It is not a question of expense here. It is a question 
of adjustments which could have been made by any practical engineer of 
taste, and the need of which could be indicated by anyone with an eye 
for type and a liking for commonly decent workmanship. We have, 


ourselves, heard workmen who knew what was shoddy and what not. 


jeering at these inscriptions. In the first place, the type selected, or rather 
not selected, is abominably ugly ; the “‘ E ”’ has three long heavy bars like 
a gate, the whole fount is coarse. In the second place, the inscription 
(which begins with an unnecessary number) is banged into the medal 
without the slightest regard for evenness of impression. In specimens 
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examined by us the full stops look like shell-holes, whilst some of the 
letters are trench-like and others very lightly indented. One man who 
cared about it, if it were anybody’s business to ensure the consultation 
of such a man, could have put all this right in a moment. But it is nobody’s 
business. The one job that has been well done is the production of the 
War Memorial Plaque. In the manufacture of that mass-production and 
quality have been combined. This is due to the accident that Parliament 
appointed a committee to decide on the nature of the memorial and that 
the committee appointed an expert sub-committee to see to it that the work 
of manufacture was soundly done under capable supervision. 


72) a v2 | 


S we said, the question involves more than the war medals. The fate 

of the whole mediallic art is really in the charge of the State. Let any man 
who visits the British Museum look at the cases of Great Seals from the 
eleventh century onwards. Let him compare the (unhappily defective) seal 
of Cceur-de-Lion with the florid, overcrowded monstrosities of Edward VII. 
_ There has been a progressive degeneration. We don’t know who chooses 
the design of the Great Seal; we fancy that the Lord Chancellor has 
something to do with it. Nor do we know who passed the sample specimen 
of the Order of the British Empire, a smudgily-made affair which looks 
as though it had come out of a Christmas cracker. But, taken as a whole, 
we may conjecture that the quality of design and manufacture hitherto 
secured in all these official medals and decorations has been the result 
of a rather haphazard collaboration between those who don’t know and 


those who don’t care. 
77] 17 17] 


E began by linking this question on to that of a Ministry of Fine Arts. 

But, of course, so far as concerns this single department of national 
art, an improvement could be secured without recourse to a new Ministry. 
The amount of work involved is not large. A consultative committee of 
three or four experts (they can be found in our great museums), with a 
technical adviser, could produce a welcome, and an inexpensive, revolution 
in a year. No Cabinet Minister ever addresses an audience of school- 
children without telling them that what is worth doing is worth doing well. 
But it never seems to have occurred to any Cabinet Minister that it was 


worth doing this kind of work well. 


@ v7 a 


HE late Lord Glenconner, whose death we regret to record, was not 
Paes a man of great personal charm and very varied interests, but 
one who deserves to be commemorated here for a special manifestation of 
public spirit. In his gallery at Queen Anne’s Gate he had a beautiful 
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collection of old pictures, notably many masterpieces by the great English 
portrait painters. Some years ago, having the conception that the possessor 
of such pictures in such numbers was in a measure a trustee for the public, 
he decided to throw his gallery open every week to any visitor who cared 
to see it, following his decision up with its logical consequence in the form 
of a modest board on the front of his house. Ever since then the Tennant 
Gallery has been open on stated days. We do not suppose that a sudden 
swarm of trampling visitors (such as a timid collector might have feared) 
ever disturbed Queen Anne’s Gate. None of our smaller public galleries 
and museums is ever overcrowded : the Dulwich Gallery and Sir John 
Soane’s Museum may be visited, at almost any time, in comfort and even 
in solitude. The precedent set by Lord Glenconner might well be imitated 
by other owners of private galleries. They would not seriously incommode 
themselves and they would greatly oblige a not undeserving or unapprecia- 
tive section of the public. We mention no names, but we can think 
of several. 
7) a a 


Po are continually asking us where they can obtain this and that 
obscure or out-of-print book. We answer when we can, and shall con- 
tinue to do so. But the frequency of such applications has given us the idea 
of starting a ‘‘ Books Wanted” column in our advertisement pages. This 
column, which will be seen not only by private persons but by booksellers, 
should be useful to those who have found it impossible to obtain, or do 
not know where to try to obtain, books which they especially desire to 
have. The charge for insertion will be two-and-sixpence for each line or 
part of a line, including the use of a Box Number. : 
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gf Pi binding cases for our second volume are now ready. The binding is, 
we need scarcely say, uniform with that of our first volume. Readers 
who wish to get their binding done locally may get the cases from us at 
four shillings and sixpence each, post free, including title-page and index. 
Those who wish to send their numbers to us to be bound will kindly 
enclose an inclusive fee of eight shillings. We scarcely like to use the 
unhallowed phrase “ Do it now,” but an early application will convenience 
us and be no inconvenience to anybody who means to “ do it”? at all. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Governors of Christ’s Hospital are selling some of their most valuable 
books. The sale takes place at Sotheby’s on January 18th. It is not only old 
C.H. boys, but all who care for the safety of our public and semi-public 
collections of books and other artistic treasures, who will be grieved to learn 
3 this. Among the volumes to be sold are the first edition of Eliot’s Algonquin 
Bible of 1663-4, the second edition of Higden’s Policronicon, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in black-letter in 1495, and other rare books. We do not accuse the Governors 
of coming to such a decision lightly ; we do not know, but we presume that the matter 
was seriously discussed and that the sale was decided upon as a matter of extreme 
necessity. It is, none the less, a most unfortunate precedent, and one that is likely 
to make future benefactors chary of bequeathing valuable things to schools and other 
public institutions. Such bodies are, in our opinion, trustees, not only for their own 
foundation but for learning in general, and the most we should be inclined to allow 
‘them would be to exchange with, or sell to, other learned corporations the treasures 
which are in their trust. 
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1 is announced that Mr. Sydney Pawling, for many years sole partner of the late 
& Mr. Heinemann, is being joined as partner by Mr. F. N. Doubleday, of New York. 
Mr. Doubleday is head of the well-known firm of which the late Dr. Page, American 
Ambassador here, was a member. Mr. Pawling retains control of the London business, 
which will continue to trade under its present name. 


2) czy g 


*¥-HE Medici Press will publish early in 1921 a new edition of Mr. Charles 
4 Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, with a Preface by Colonel T. E. Lawrence. This 
is a notable event. The book, first published in 1888, is one of the greatest prose works 
of our time, and one of the greatest travel books of any time. Some years ago Messrs. 
Duckworth published an admirable two-volume abridgment by Mr. Edward Garnett, 
but many who read that must have desired to read the whole work. The first edition 
has been out of print for many years : before the war secondhand copies were (so to 
speak) unobtainable at immense prices. The last copy we heard of (with which an 
autographed letter was thrown in) was catalogued at £30. 
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‘F ONDONERS who appreciate illuminated manuscripts have now a chance of 
: seeing in their own city some of the most beautiful examples of writing, 
illumination, and binding in the Cathedral Library, Durham. These are, by the kind- 
ness of the Dean and Chapter, on view for three months in the East Hall of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. The manuscripts exhibited date 
from the seventh to the fourteenth centuries, and are almost all English, of the Lindis- 
farne and Durham Schools. Among them are several volumes given to the monastery 
by William de St. Carileph and Hugh de Puiset (Pudsey), who were bishops from 
To80 to 1096 and from 1154 to 1195 respectively. Three volumes of Pudsey’s Bible— 
one of the most beautiful of English Bibles—and two manuscripts traditionally said 
to be in Bede’s writing are shown. Unfortunately for sentiment, neither of the two 
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latter is now accepted as the work of Bede, for the hand of the Cassiodorus Super 
Psalterium differs from both the hands of the Evangelia Quatuor, and all three differ 
from another manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge, which is also traditionally 
the work of Bede. Both Durham manuscripts are of the eighth century. Especially 
attractive, to us at any rate, is a little English miscellaneous manuscript, containing: 
twenty-two items, one being a delightfully illustrated series of the Signs of the Zodiac. 


a a a 


ISS OLIVE SCHREINER, who died last month, was well known in London. 
She was a robust, vivacious lady, with a wide range of conversation. Her 
Women and Labour made some stir, but she never really repeated the success of her 
girlhood’s novel, The Story of an African Farm, first published in Mr. Unwin’s 
Pseudonym Library as the work of “ Ralph Iron.”. That book not only won the | 
applause of the reviewers, but penetrated into the furthest corners of the provinces. 
It was one of several works, of varying degrees of merit, which had similar great 
circulations in the ’nineties, novels (chiefly by women) scarcely any of whose authors 
repeated their successes on that scale. Amongst them were A Yellow Aster, Ships that 
Pass in the Night, The Silence of Dean Maitland, and (but this was a little later) Red 
Pottage. 
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M& THOMAS WILLIAM HAZEN ROLLESTON died on December 5th, — 
at the age of sixty-three. He was well known as a writer on literary subjects, — 
mostly Irish and German, and he had a certain reputation as poet, which rested — 
chiefly on his translation from the Irish, The Dead at Clonmacnois, which was included 
in The Oxford Book of English Verse. Yet a re-reading of his one book of poems, 
Sea-Spray (1909), leaves one with the impression that most of his verse, though 
shapely and sincere, lacks the qualities necessary to give it any lasting appeal. Mr. 
Rolleston at one time edited The Dublin University Review, and he was a frequent — 
contributor to The Times Literary Supplement and to other papers. He edited, among — 
other books, the Prose Writings of Thomas Davis (1889), and in 1914 published selec- 
tions from the prose and verse of the same author. He was one of the founders of 

the Irish Literary Society of London and of the India Society. 


v7] 7) a j 
Seb other deaths which have occurred recently are those of Mr. Thomas B. B. 
Bumpus and of Mr. A. F. Etheridge. Mr. Bumpus, who died on November 15th, 
aged sixty-five, was head of the well-known firm of booksellers. Mr. Etheridge was 
eighty-one when he died in November, and had for the last twenty-five years been 
librarian of Lincoln’s Inn ; he commenced his career in the Bodleian, and in 1867 
was appointed sub-librarian of All Souls Colle ge, with special charge of the Codrington 
Library—the greatest law library outside London—a post which he retained until his 
appointment to Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Etheridge had a very great knowledge, biblio- 
graphically and otherwise, of legal books. 
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F NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


rly journalism has been very much livelier since the war. The 
: number of papers at Oxford and Cambridge has been more than doubled. 
We recently referred here to the first number of the Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany 
and to the early numbers of the Cocoon, a Cambridge production which has contained 
some good work. These are not the only new papers, and the old ones have all (we 
think) been revived. 
7) a a 


- Bae most notable defect in University journalism at present is the omnipresence 
of politics. The Problem of the Mines, in two pages, by an undergraduate, however 
able and well-informed, is not likely to contribute much to the solution of the problem, 
to the information of a University which reads the London monthlies and weeklies, 
or to the gaiety of nations. Politics must have an important place in University 
journalism, but one should be able occasionally to escape from them. And when they 
are treated, subjects should be carefully chosen if an air of superficiality is to be avoided. 
The infusion is most happily made in the Oxford Outlook (monthly in term-time), 
of which the December number is before us. This number contains several 
interesting poems, sketches, and literary articles and two articles on politics. One 
is a review of two books on present-day Liberalism, the other a discussion of certain 
“ satisfactory results of the war.” We commend the Oxford Outlook to those who wish 
to know what serious undergraduates are thinking. This paper has been going for 
over a year. At Cambridge the most interesting recent event has been the regeneration 
of the Cambridge Review, which, with an undergraduate editor, has suddenly become 
readable all through. The Jszs and the Granta are much what they were : the latter, 
after a rather shaky beginning (it stopped during the war), has been well up to its old 
level. The Cherwell, the New Cambridge, and the Old Cambridge are weeklies 
of varying quality which find publics. 
’ a a ga 


i the larger world purely literary papers seem to be more numerous than before. 
In almost every country attempts are being made to start serious and compre- 
hensive literary reviews. We have noticed several lately. Another which reaches us 
is I] Convegno, which was started last February. It is a substantial paper, published 
(4.50 lire) at 25 via Canova, Milan, and edited by Enzo Ferrieri. ‘The number for 
September-October is the first we have seen, and we cannot form an estimate of its 
purpose and achievement from a single issue. We can only mention the articles which 
are likely to interest Englishmen. The backbone of this number is an article on Dante’s 
Purgatorio, by Benedetto Croce. There are a story by Alfredo Panzini (one of the greatest 
of modern Italian prose writers), a critique on Renato Serra by Enrico Somare, 
and a translated story of our James Stephens. The editor himself writes at length and 
well on the probable tendency of Italian poetry, and concludes thus : 

The proposed restoration of form to-day would mark the passage from an inferior 
romanticism to an inferior classicism ; that is to say, from a disease that is serious but 
admitted, recognised as such, whose historical origin is clear, to another disease, perhaps 
more insidious, because offered as a remedy, on which we are to found an art and accept 
the result. As it happens, however, the schools take one road and poetry takes another. 
The only dialectical process that can make decisions in the difficult affairs of art belongs 


_ to the spirit. 
Readers will read this in connection with what our Italian correspondent has had to 
say on the same subject. The only poetry in this number consists of several translations 


of Shakespeare’s sonnets and songs. 
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POLLEY 


Te English Metres 


Ae HE rooted liberty of flowers in breeze 

Is theirs, by national luck impulsive, terse, 
Tethered, uncaptured, rules obeyed “ at ease,” 
Time-strengthened laws of verse. 


Or they are like our seasons that admit 
Inflexion, not infraction : Autumn hoar, 
Winter more tender than our thoughts of it, 

But a year’s steadfast four ; 


Redundant syllables of summer rain, 
And displaced accents of authentic Spring ; : 
Spondaic clouds above a gusty plain : 
With dactyls on the wing. 


Not Common Law, but Equity, is theirs— 
Our metres ; play and agile foot askance, 

And distant, beckoning, blithely rhyming pairs, 
Unknown to classic France ; 


Unknown to Italy. Ay, count, collate, 
Latins ! with eye foreseeing on the time, 
And numbered fingers, and approaching fate 
In the appropriate rhyme. 


Nay, nobly our grave measures are decreed : 
Heroic, alexandrine with the stay, 

Deliberate ; or else like him whose speed 
Did outrun Peter, urgent in the break of day. 


ALICE MEYNELL 
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Obsequies for Music 


e. LD Past, go forth, bury thy carrion dead 


Because they do offend me grievously.” 
Full sternly thus I said, 

And my dead Past obediently 

Rose up to bury its dead. 


And first went my dead loves, all fair and frail 

And very, very pale, 

And through their tinsel garments the chill wind 
Blew ; and the grey rain slantingly 

Swept in long streaks across their faces thinned. 
Some of them had been strangled, one struck dead ; 
But most of them had died for lack of bread. 


And with fantastic steps at the procession’s head 
Went a tall piper, piping delicately :— 


“‘ Carry us out, carry us out, carry us out and lay us by— 

Far away from the noise of things take and bury us quietly, 

Let the grass grow over us, 

And the still earth cover us. 

Remember no more, remember no more, remember no 
more how once we were ; 

Starved souls, unworthy souls—this was a burden we 
could not bear, 

There is nothing on earth so cold 

As dead love turned to mould. 


‘Laugh for pity, laugh for pity, laugh for pity—do not 
weep, 

Sour green fruit of a half-grown tree, know we never 
were made to keep ; 

Ere we were ripe we fell, 

And truly it is well.” 


Agnus Dei, Agnus Dei, 
Dona eis requiem. 


With sound of solemn trump majestical 
Next the procession of my dead hopes came ; 
Long, white and stiff they lay, whose heads had once 


topped heaven, 
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Crowned each with tapering flame ; | 

Stiff, long and white beneath the golden pall 

Which no wind stirred, so heavily it hung ; 

Their bright wings were not riven, 

But folded gently up they sheltered death 

Tenderly, splendidly in a jewelled sheath ; | 

But over every heart the narrow wound and deco 
Of a sharp knife driven : 
Showed where the blood had drained away in sleep. 


And as they went, on this wise it was sung :— 


Choir. “‘ We that were great are very pitiful, 
We that are dead were very beautiful— 
Full There was no soul in us, 
Orchestra. This is the goal for us, 
Let the bell toll for us. 


“We that had wings could never leave the earth, 
We that went robed in gold were little worth— 
Make no more tarrying 

Since you are carrying 

Us to our burying. 


“* Fancy on vanity begat us all, 

No strength had we, although so fair and tall— 
One prick of pain in us, 

Our life was slain in us, 

God’s peace remain with us.” 


Organ. Agnus Dei, Agnus Dei, 
Dona eis requiem. 
Harp. Then went a heavenly music harping high, 
And in that sound, behold ! dead grief was carried by. 
Solo Sorrows I saw, like wizened, wan old men, 
Strings. Small, with shrunk limbs ; I saw their long, lean hands 


Whose clutch in that far time had been like iron bands, 
But now was impotent, because since then 

Ever from day to day, 

As the veins failed and sinews fell away, 

The grip slacked from my throat, 

And I could thrust grief far from me and note 

What was the message of his pallid eyes. 


ee — 
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So my dead griefs went by me side by side, 
And it was of old age that all of them had died. 


And thus one sang to sound of psalteries :— 


“ Your guests we were, we sat beside your board, 
And all you could afford 

You gave to us—we ate and drank and stayed : 
You grew afraid. 

Some came from off the sea and some from land, 
A dark and pirate band, 

But some of us you did yourself call in— 

Yours was the sin. 


© Only one gift we ask of you to-day : 


To carry us away ; 
Keep no memorial of us ; we are gone ; 
Let us alone. 


““ Do not embalm the body of cold care ; 
You have received your share— 

The price we paid for food and tenement 
Is changed and spent.” 


Agnus Dei, Agnus Dei, 
Dona eis requiem. 


Dead hatreds too—I saw their bodies pass 
Solemnly borne, and covered, that no eye 

Might mark their hideous features. Yet alas ! 
Through the thin pall 

Each swollen, ghastly form I dimly might descry 
And in my fantasy remould them all, 

From head to foot uncouth, 

Squat, horrible of shape, 

Each like an ape 

Mowing with sideways and distorted mouth. 
And these had rotted ere they came to die, 

And through the livid air a noisome dew did fall. 


This was the singing that before them went, 
Croaked to a rusty instrument :— 


“ Bury us quickly, ere bone fall from bouc, 
And eager sunshine rot us into life, 
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And the swarms 

Of white worms, 

Seeking, hiding, 

Swiftly gliding 

Through a mesh 

Of riddled flesh, 

Wound in coils of playful strife, 
Reap the crop that you have sown. 


‘‘ Bury us quickly, ere we haunt your sleep 
With our puffed blackness and our bolting eyes, 
And the smell 

Unbearable 

Of decaying ; 

All delaying 

And all pride 

Set aside. 

Shame the sexton swiftly plies 

His tool, and digs our trenches deep.” 


Agnus Dei, Agnus Dei, 
Miserere, Domine. 


Then in an endless file they bore my follies spent, 


And this time verily for shame I bent 

And would not look upon them as they went, 
Till in my ear a voice chirped mockingly : 

‘““ One of us is immortal still with thee.” 


In treble all a-jar 
This was sung falsely to a cracked guitar :— 


‘“ No tablets of enduring brass be seen, 
No threnodies be heard, 

Our memory is green, young soul, is green 
And endlessly absurd. 

Whatever passes in the grave away, 

Your hair, your lips, your eyes, 
Remembrance in the Resurrection Day, 
And we with it, shall rise. 


‘* How silly was your yesterday, young friend, 
To-day is sillier still— 

Will you grow silliest as you near the end ? 

O yes, be sure you will.” 


Organ. 
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Agnus Dei, Agnus Dei, 
Dona eis requiem. 


Then dropped the music mute and stumblingly 

A pauper burial, stark and black and grim, 
Plashed in the roadway dim ; 

Tatters of mist hung on the sordid hedge, 

Each sorry pall was taken out of pledge, 

Each coffin was bestowed on me 

By workhouse charity ; 

And here, poor wretches, dressed in borrowed rags, 
Unwept, unloved, contemptuously borne out, 
Went poor, dead unbelief and poor dead doubt. 
Their wet, wan faces, worn with war and rout, 
Their bodies twisted with fatigue and fear, 
Hunger that drives and drags, 

And drenching cold, that knots up heart and limb ; 
Yea, it was plain to see 

All had died slowly, struggling, dreadfully :— 


This was the dismal hymn we had to hear :— 


** We toil and sweat, and strive, and die, 
And find no bed in which to lie. 


‘“* Each dreadful night, each hopeless morn, 
We wear what other men have worn. 


‘We toil to cross an empty plain, 
‘We eat the wind and drink the rain. 


“‘ We grow more ugly day by day— 
For God’s sake put us all away.”’ 


Agnus Dei, Agnus Dei, 
Dona eis requiem. 


These therefore came with shows and sound 
Unto a hallowed space of ground, 

Wherein a young and radiant priest 

Stood. On his shoulder was a spade, 

And there with shining hands he made 

A garden, looking toward the east. 


DOROTHY L. SAYERS 
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The Finding of Love 


EFORE this generous time 
Of Love in morning prime 
He had long season stood 
Bound in a nightmare mood 
Of dense murk, rarely lit 
By Jack-o’-lanthorn’s flit 
And straightway smothered spark 
Of beasts’ eyes in the dark ; 
Mourning with sense adrift, 
Tears rolling swift. 


With O, for Sun to blaze 
Drying the cobweb maze, 
Dew sagged upon the corn, 
With O, for flowering thorn, 
For fly and butterfly, 

For pigeons in the sky, 
For robin and thrush, 

For the long bulrush, 

For cherry under the leaf, 
For an end to grief, 

For joy in steadfastness ! 


Then through his distress 
And clouded vision came 

An unknown gradual flame 
By silent hands controlled, 
Pale at first and cold, 

Like wizard’s lily bloom 
Conjured from the gloom ; 
Like torch of glow-worm seen 
Through grasses shining green 
By children half in fright ;_ 
Or Christmas candle light 
Flung on the outer snow, 

Or tinsel stars that show 
Their evening glory 

With sheen of fairy story. 


No more, no more, 
Forget that went before ! 
Not a wrack remains 

Of all his inward pains. 
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Here’s Love a drench of light, 
A Sun dazzling the sight, 
Well started on his race 
Towards the Zenith space 
Where fixed and sure 

He shall endure 

Holding peace secure. 


Now with his blaze 

He dries the cobweb maze, 
Dew-sagging on the corn, 
He brings the flowering thorn, 
The fly and butterfly, 
And pigeons in the sky, 
The robin and the thrush, 
And the long bulrush, 
And cherry under the leaf, 
Earth in a silken dress, 
With end to grief 

With love in steadfastness. 


ROBERT GRAVES 


In Lamplight 
N= that the chill October day is declining, 


Pull the blinds, draw each voluminous curtain 
Till the room is full of gloom and of the uncertain 

Gleams of firelight on polished edges shining. 

Then bring the rosy lamp to its wonted station 

On the dark-gleaming table. In that soft splendour 

Well-known things of the room, grown deep and tender, 

Gather around, a mysterious congregation :— 

Pallid sheen of silver, the bright brass fender, 

The wine-red pool of carpet, the bowl of roses 

Lustrous-hearted, crimsons and purples looming 

From dusky rugs and curtains. Nothing discloses 

The unseen walls but the broken, richly-glooming 

Gold of frames and opulent wells of mingling 

Dim colours gathered in darkened mirrors. And breaking 

The dreamlike spell and out of your deep chair moving 

You go, perhaps, to the shelves and, slowly singling 

Some old rich-blazoned book, return. But the gleaming 

Spells close round you again and you fall to dreaming, 

Eyes grown dim, the book on your lap unheeded. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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The Chrysaltds 


OR all those sins achieved 

And when achieved despised, hated, repented 

For those attempted sins that fear prevented 
Before delight was sweet upon the tongue ; 
For those small sins accustomed, unperceived 
That run like vermin under the hardening skin ; 
And for those sins forgotten which were yet 
Another sin, and sadder, to forget :-— 
O, for each sin 
To which the gay dependent body clung 
Lest, wanting, it be withered quite 
And every leaf whirl brittle through the night. . . . 
For these, yes, yes, for these. 
But these beyond, 
For those wished sins that now the false and fond 
Spirit, retasting sweetness in old memories 
Of all delight, 
Would fain have wrought 
But now lie stillborn on the breast of thought ; 
Yes, yes, 
For those wished sins be chief forgiveness. 


And yet this morn of wind and sun 

How should I wish undone 

Whate’er was in the mind’s morning vigour done, 
When the zolian body to the fingering air 
Breathed a confused music everywhere ? 

O, had that music harshly muted been, 

That were chiefest sin ! 

But in these veins flowing with primal joy, 
This mind that leaps upon the body of life 
In dear embrace and everlasting loving strife, 
In these lives no repentance or annoy. 

I know regret 

Moves but to darken, deepen and destroy, 
And burn more bitterly in, 

With its fierce acid, the fading shapes of sin. 
Be far from me, regret, 

Nor hang leech-like and swollen on my mind. 
Light are those sins that I forget, 

Light the sins undesigned, 

Lighter the sins desired but never shaped, 
The chrysalids that never into spring escaped 
To flash brief wanton beauty on the wind. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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The Eye 


T is not true that eyes 

Save in the trembling eyelids’ fall and rise 

No meaning have. Did Eve 
Hide in dull orbs the Snake’s guile, and deceive 
Adam with innocent stare ? 
When David saw how Bathsheba was fair 
Burnt in his eyes no fire ? 
Marked not the men-at-arms his flushed desire 
Sudden and swift upbrim, 
That not the falling eyelids’ cloud could dim ? 
And when Prince Absalon 
Hung by those fatal locks, and help was none, 
Under the nerveless lid 
How could his father’s agony be hid ? 
He heard the whisper, heard 
The hushing, the renewed whisper, the one word : 
And then was seen such gaze 
As between madness and first wild grief sways, 
Till “ Absalon !” and no sound 
But “ Absalon, my son, my son !”’ crept round. 
It is not true that eyes 
No meaning have but in the lids’ fall and rise. 
I have seen terror leap ~ 
Up from the spirit’s unfathomable deep, 
Through unfixed eyeballs stare, 
Then shuddering sink back and lie snake-like there. 
I have seen honour look 
Swift under candid brows, when all else shook, 
Pouring in warm light through 
Eyes that from inward vision their seeing drew. 
And I know the fluttering look 
That first love flashes like a bird o’er a brook. . . . 
No lid so quick as to give 
Speed to the glances that with lightning live. 
And I know how the eyes, 
Nameless, look on me out of clear dawn skies 
And eve’s unshadowy light— 
Clear lidless eyes of pure immortal Sight, 
Sweeping the million dew’d 
Hill pastures and reluming the green-caved wood. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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Boys Bathing 


HEY laugh ! They leap ! The clear 
Cool lapping water parts : ; 
One after one, each starts 


From his place on the grass, and sheer 
Leaps from the bank, without fear. 


Their lithe arms slip like blades, 
Their glowing bodies skim 
Up from the clear and dim 

Caverns of quivering shades, 

And the sedges’ secret beds. 


One stands, aglow with the sun, 
His white shape gleamingly wet, 
Like alabaster set 

Against dark grass, and one 

Splashes him, wild with fun. 


And now like statues glowing, 

Slim and lithe and free, 

They race exultingly, 
Their proud heads backward throwing— 
Happy, untrammelled, unknowing ! 


The loud lark’s sunny voice 
Shivers out of the sky ; 
The lush grass-meadows lie 

Lulled in his lovely noise. 

O day, that art passing by, 
Hold fast in memory 
The wonderful vivid poise 
Of naked bathing boys ! 


F. H. KENDON 
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By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


T seemed to the little crowd on the wharf that she was never going 

_ to move again. There she lay, immense, motionless on the grey 

crinkled water, a loop of smoke above her, an immense flock of 

gulls screaming and diving after the galley droppings at the stern. 
You could just see little couples parading—little flies walking up and down 
the dish on the grey crinkled tablecloth. Other flies clustered and swarmed 
at the edge. Now there was a gleam of white on the lower deck—the 
cook’s apron or the stewardess perhaps. Now a tiny black spider raced 
up the ladder on to the bridge. 

In the front of the crowd a strong-looking, middle-aged man, dressed 
very well, very snugly in a grey overcoat, grey silk scarf, thick gloves and 
dark felt hat, marched up and down, twirling his folded umbrella. He 
seemed to be the leader of the little crowd on the wharf and at the same 
time to keep them together. He was something between the sheep-dog 

and the shepherd. 

But what a fool—what a fool he had been not to bring any glasses ! 

_ There wasn’t a pair of glasses between the whole lot of them. 

“ Curious thing, Mr. Scott, that none of us thought of glasses. We 
might have been able to stir ’em up a bit. We might have managed a little 
signalling. Don’t hesitate to land. Natives harmless. Or : A welcome awaits 
you. All is forgiven. What ? Eh?” 

Mr. Hammond’s quick, eager glance, so nervous and yet so friendly 
and confiding, took in everybody on the wharf, roped in even those old 
chaps lounging against the gangways. They knew, every man-jack of them, 
that Mrs. Hammond was on that boat, and he was so tremendously excited 

~it never entered his head not to believe that this marvellous fact meant 

something to them too. It warmed his heart towards them. They were, 
he decided, as decent a crowd of people . . . Those old chaps over by the 
gangways, too—fine, solid old chaps. What chests—by Jove! And he 
squared his own, plunged his thick-gloved hands into his pockets, rocked 
from heel to toe. 

“Yes, my wife’s been in Europe for the last ten months. On a visit to 
our eldest girl, who was married last year. I brought her up here, as far 

as Auckland, myself. So I thought I’d better come and fetch her back. 

Yes, yes, yes.” The shrewd grey eyes narrowed again and searched 
anxiously, quickly, the motionless liner. Again his overcoat was unbuttoned. 
Out came the thin, butter-yellow watch again, and for the twentieth— 
fiftieth—hundredth time he made the calculation. 

“ Tet me see, now. It was two-fifteen when the doctor’s launch went off. 

- Two-fifteen. It is now exactly twenty-eight minutes past four. That is 
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to say, the doctor’s been gone two hours and thirteen minutes. ‘Two hours 
and thirteen minutes! Whee-ooh !”’ He gave a queer little half-whistle 
and snapped his watch to again. “ But I think we should have been told 
if there was anything up—don’t you, Mr. Gaven ?” 


“Oh, yes, Mr. Hammond ! I don’t think there’s anything to—anything 


to worry about,” said Mr. Gaven, knocking out his pipe against the heel 
of his shoe. “‘ At the same time .. .” i 
“ Quite so! Quite so!” cried Mr. Hammond. ‘‘ Dashed annoying ! 


He paced quickly up and down and came back again to his stand between - 


Mr. and Mrs. Scott and Mr. Gaven. “‘ It’s getting quite dark, too,” and he 
waved his folded umbrella as though the dusk at least might have had 
the decency to keep off for a bit. But the dusk came slowly, spreading like 
a slow stain over the water. Little Jean Scott dragged at her mother’s 
hand. 
‘““ T wan’ my tea, mammy ! ” she wailed. 
““T expect you do,” said Mr. Hammond. “I expect all these ladies 
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want their tea.” And his kind, flushed, almost pitiful glance roped them all © 


in again. He wondered whether Janey was having a final cup of tea in the 


saloon out there. He hoped so ; he thought not. It would be just like her — 


not to leave the deck. In that case perhaps the deck steward would bring © 


her up a cup. If he’d been there he’d have got it for her—somehow. And for 
a moment he was on deck, standing over her, watching her little hand fold 
round the cup in the way she had, while she drank the only cup of tea to 
be got on board. . . . But now he was back here, and the Lord only knew 
when that cursed Captain would stop hanging about in the stream. He took 
another turn, up and down, up and down. He walked as far as the cab-stand 
to make sure his driver hadn’t disappeared ; back he swerved again to the 
little flock huddled in the shelter of the banana crates. Little Jean Scott 
was still wanting her tea. Poor little beggar ! He wished he had a bit of 
chocolate on him. 

“Here, Jean!” he said. ‘“‘ Like a lift up?” And easily, gently, he 
swung the little girl on to a higher barrel. The movement of holding her, 
steadying her, relieved him wonderfully, lightened his heart. 

““ Hold on,” he said, keeping an arm round her. 

“Oh, don’t worry about Jean, Mr. Hammond!” said Mrs. Scott. 

“'That’s-all right, Mrs. Scott. No trouble. It’s a pleasure. Jean’s a little 
pal of mine, aren’t you, Jean ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Hammond,” said Jean, and she ran her finger down the 
dent of his felt hat. 


But suddenly she caught him by the ear and gave a loud scream. 


“ Lo-ok, Mr. Hammond ! She’s moving ! Look, she’s coming in ! ”’ . 
By Jove! So she was. At last ! She was slowly, slowly turning round. 
A bell sounded far over the water and a great spout of steam gushed into 
the air. The gulls rose ; they fluttered away like bits of white paper. And 
whether that deep throbbing was her engines or his heart Mr. Hammond 
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couldn’t say. He had to nerve himself to bear it, whatever it was. At that 
moment old Captain Johnson, the harbour-master, came striding down the 
wharf, a leather portfolio under his arm. 

_“ Jean’ll be all right,” said Mr. Scott. “ I’ll hold her.” He was just in 
time. Mr. Hammond had forgotten about Jean. He sprang away to greet 
old Captain Johnson. 

~ Well, Captain,” the eager, nervous voice rang out again, “ you’ve 
taken pity on us at last.” 

“It’s no good blaming me, Mr. Hammond,” wheezed old Captain 
dobnson, staring at the liner. ‘‘ You got Mrs. Hammond on board, ain’t 
yer : 

_““ Yes, yes!” said Hammond, and he kept by the harbour-master’s 
side. “ Mrs. Hammond’s there. Hul-lo! We shan’t be long now! ”’ 

With her telephone ring-ringing, the thrum of her screw filling the air, 
the big liner bore down on them, cutting sharp through the dark water 
so that big white shavings curled to either side. Hammond and the harbour- 
master kept in front of the rest. Hammond took off his hat ; he raked the 
decks—they were crammed with passengers ; he waved his hat and bawled 
a loud, strange ‘‘ Hul-lo!”’ across the water, and then turned round and 
burst out laughing and said something—nothing—to old Captain Johnson. 

“Seen her ? ” asked the harbour-master. 

“No, not yet. Steady—wait a bit!’ And suddenly, between two great 
clumsy idiots—‘‘ Get out of the way there ! ” he signed with his umbrella— 
he saw a hand raised—a white glove shaking a handkerchief. Another 
moment, and—thank God, thank God !—there she was. There was Janey. 
There was Mrs. Hammond, yes, yes, yes—standing by the rail and smiling 
and nodding and waving her handkerchief. 

“Well, that’s first class—first class ! Well, well, well!’ He positively 
stamped. Like lightning he drew out his cigar-case and offered it to old 
Captain Johnson. “ Have a cigar, Captain! They’re pretty good. Have a 
couple! Here ”’ —and he pressed all the cigars in the case on the harbour- 
master—‘‘ I’ve a couple of boxes up at the hotel.” 

“* 'Thenks, Mr. Hammond ! ” wheezed old Captain Johnson. 

Hammond stuffed the cigar-case back. His hands were shaking, but he’d 
got hold of himself again. He was able to face Janey. There she was, leaning 
on the rail, talking to some woman and at the same time watching him, 
ready for him. It struck him, as the gulf of water closed, how small she 
looked on that huge ship. His heart was wrung with such a spasm that 
he could have cried out. How little she looked to have come all that long 
way and back by herself ! Just like her, though. Just like Janey. She had the 

courage of a . . . And now the crew had come forward and parted the 
passengers ; they had lowered the rails for the patel 

The voices on shore and the voices on board flew to greet each other: 

— “ All well?” 
==> All well.” 
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‘““ How’s mother ?”’ 

‘“ Much better.” 

‘* Hullo, Jean ! ” 

“ Hillo, Aun’ Emily!” 

‘“ Had a good voyage ? ” 

‘“ Splendid ! ”’ 

‘“ Shan’t be long now!” 

“Not long now.” 

The engines stopped. Slowly she edged to the wharf-side. 

“Make way there—make way—make way!” And the wharf hands 
brought the heavy gangways along at a sweeping run. Hammond signed 
to Janey to stay where she was. The old harbour-master stepped forward ; 
he followed. As to “ ladies first,”’ or any rot like that, it never entered his 
head. 

_ “ After you, Captain!” he cried genially. And, treading on the old 
man’s heels, he strode up the gangway on to the deck in a beeline to Janey, 
and Janey was clasped in his arms. 

‘Well, well, well ! Yes, yes ! Here we are at last!’ he stammered. It 
was all he could say. And Janey emerged, and her cool little voice—the 
only voice in the world for him—said : 

‘ Well, darling ! Have you been waiting long ? ” 

No ; not long. Or, at any rate, it didn’t matter. It was over now. But the 
point was, he had a cab waiting at the end of the wharf. Was she ready 
to go off ? Was her luggage ready ? In that case they could cut off sharp 
with her cabin luggage and let the rest go hang until to-morrow. He bent 


over her and she looked up with her familiar half-smile. She was just the. 


same. Not a day changed. Just as he’d always known her. She laid her small 
hand on his sleeve. 
“* How are the children, John ? ” she asked. 


(Hang the children!) “ Perfectly well. Never better in their lives.” 


‘“‘ Haven’t they sent me letters ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes—of course! I’ve left them at the hotel for you to digest 
later on.” 

““ We can’t go quite so fast,”’ said she. “ I’ve got people to say good-bye 
to—and then there’s the Captain.” As his face fell she gave his arm a small 
understanding squeeze. “‘ If the Captain comes off the bridge I want you 
to thank him for having looked after your wife so beautifully.”’ Well, he’d 
got her. If she wanted another ten minutes . . . As he gave way she was 
cular arp The whole first-class seemed to want to say good-bye to 

aney. 

‘“ Good-bye, dear Mrs. Hammond! And next time you’re in Sydney 
I'll expect you.” 

“ Darling Mrs. Hammond ! You won’t forget to write to me, will you ? ” 


“Well, Mrs. Hammond, what this boat would have been without — 


you!” 
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It was as plain as a pikestaff that she was by far the most popular woman 
on board. And she took it all—just as usual. Absolutely composed. Just 
her little self—just Janey all over ; standing there with her veil thrown 
back. Hammond never noticed what his wife had on. It was all the same 
to him whatever she wore. But to-day he did notice that she wore a black 
“ costume ’’—didn’t they call it ?—with white frills, trimmings he supposed 
they were, at the neck and sleeves. All this while Janey handed him round. 

** John dear!” And then : “ I want to introduce you to . . .” 

Finally they did escape, and she led the way to her state-room. To 
follow Janey down the passage that she knew so well—that was so strange 
to him; to part the green curtains after her and to step into the cabin 
that had been hers gave him exquisite happiness. But—confound it !— 
the stewardess was there on the floor, strapping up the rugs. 

“That’s the last, Mrs. Hammond,” said the stewardess, rising and 
pulling down her cuffs. 

He was introduced again, and then Janey and the stewardess disappeared 
into the passage. He heard whisperings. She was getting the tipping 


_ business over, he supposed. He sat down on the striped sofa and took 


his hat off. ‘There were the rugs she had taken with her ; they looked good 
as new. All her luggage looked fresh, perfect. The labels were written in 
her beautiful little clear hand—‘‘ Mrs. John Hammond.” 

“Mrs. John Hammond!” He gave a long sigh of content and leaned 
back, crossing his arms. The strain was over. He felt he could have sat 
there for ever sighing his relief—the relief at being rid of that horrible 
tug, pull, grip on his heart. The danger was over. That was the feeling. 
They were on dry land again. 

But at that moment Janey’s head came round the corner. 

“‘ Darling—do you mind? I just want to go and say good-bye to the 
doctor.” 

Hammond started up. “ I'll come with you.” 

“No, no!” she said. “‘ Don’t bother. I’d rather not. I'll not be a 
minute.” 

And before he could answer she was gone. He had half a mind to run 
after her ; but instead he sat down again. ‘ 

Would she really not be long ? What was the time now ? Out came the 
watch ; he stared at nothing. That was rather queer of Janey, wasn’t it ? 
Why couldn’t she have told the stewardess to say good-bye for her ? 
Why did she have to go chasing after the ship’s doctor.? She could have 


sent a note from the hotel even if the affair had been urgent. Urgent? 


= 


Did it—could it mean that she had been ill on the voyage—she was keeping 


‘something from him? That was it ! He seized his hat. He was going off to 


find that fellow and to wring the truth out of him at all costs. He thought 


‘he’d noticed just something. She was just a touch too calm—too steady. 


_ From the very first moment .. . 


- The curtains rang. Janey was back. He jumped to his feet. 
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“Janey, have you been ill on this voyage ? You have !”’ 

“Tl?” Her airy little voice mocked him. She stepped over the rugs, 
came up close, touched his breast, and looked up at him. 
“ Darling,” she said, “don’t frighten me. Of course I haven’t! | 

Whatever makes you think I have ? Do I look ill ? ” 

But Hammond didn’t see her. He only felt that she was looking at him 
and that there was no need to worry about anything. She was here to look 
after things. It was all right. Everything was. L 

The gentle pressure of her hand was so calming that he put his over 
hers to hold it there. And she said : in 

“ Stand still. I want to look at you. I haven’t seen you yet. You’ve had 
your beard beautifully trimmed, and you look—younger, I think, and 
decidedly thinner ! Bachelor life agrees with you.” 

‘ Asrees with me!” He groaned for love and caught her close again. 
And again, as always, he had the feeling he was holding something that 
never was quite his—his. Something too delicate, too precious, that would 
fly away once he let go. 

“For God’s sake let’s get off to the hotel so that we can be b 
ourselves!’ And he rang the bell hard for someone to look sharp with 
the luggage. 
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Walking down the wharf together she took his arm. He had her on his ~ 
arm again. And the difference it made to get into the cab after Janey—to 
throw the red-and-yellow striped blanket round them both—to tell the 
driver to hurry because neither of them had had any tea. No more going 
without his tea or pouring out his own. She was back. He turned to her, 
squeezed her hand, and said gently, teasingly, in the “ special ” voice he 
had for her : ‘‘ Glad to be home again, dearie ?’ She smiled ; she didn’t _ 
even bother to answer, but gently she drew his hand away as they came 
to the brighter streets. 

‘“ We've got the best room in the hotel,” he said. “‘ I wouldn’t be put 
off with another. And I asked the chambermaid to put in a bit of a fire 
in case you felt chilly. She’s a nice, attentive girl. And I thought now we 
were here we wouldn’t bother to go home to-morrow, but spend the day 
looking round and leave the morning after. Does that suit you ? There’s 
no hurry, is there? The children will have you soon enough... . I 
thought a day’s sight-seeing might make a nice break in your journey— 
eh, Janey?” 

“‘ Have you taken the tickets for the day after ? ” she asked. 

“TI should think I have !’’ He unbuttoned his overcoat and took out 
his bulging pocket-book. “ Here we are! I reserved a first-class carriage 
to Napier. There it is— Mr. and Mrs. John Hammond.’ I thought we 
might as well do ourselves comfortably, and we don’t want other people 
butting in, do we ? But if you'd like to stop here a bit longer . . . 2?” 
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“Oh, no!” said Janey quickly. “ Not for the world! The day after 
to-morrow, then. And the children . . .” 

But they had reached the hotel. The manager was standing in the broad, 
brilliantly-lighted porch. He came down to greet them. A porter ran from 
the hall for their boxes. 

“Well, Mr. Arnold, here’s Mrs. Hammond at last ! ” 

The manager led them through the hall himself and pressed the elevator- 
bell. Hammond knew there were business pals of his sitting at the little 
hall tables having a drink before dinner. But he wasn’t going to risk 
interruption ; he looked neither to the right nor the left. They could think 
what they pleased. If they didn’t understand, the more fools they—and 
he stepped out of the lift, unlocked the door of their room, and shepherded 
Janey in. The door shut. Now, at last, they were alone together. He turned 
up the light. The curtains were drawn ; the fire blazed. He flung his hat 
on to the huge bed and went towards her. 

But—would you believe it !—again they were interrupted. This time 
it was the porter with the luggage. He made two journeys of it, leaving the 
door open in between, taking his time, whistling through his teeth in the 
corridor. Hammond paced up and down the room, tearing off his gloves, 
tearing off his scarf. Finally he flung his overcoat on to the bedside. 

At last the fool was gone. The door clicked. Now they were alone. 
Said Hammond : “ I feel I’ll never have you to myself again. These cursed 
people ! Janey ’—and he bent his flushed, eager gaze upon her—“ let’s 
have dinner up here. If we go downto the restaurant we’ll be interrupted, 


_and then there’s the confounded music ”’ (the music he’d praised so highly, 


applauded so loudly last night !). “‘ We shan’t be able to hear each other 


_ speak. Let’s have something up here in front of the fire. It’s too late for 


tea. I’ll order a little supper, shall I ? How does the idea strike you ? ”’ 

** Do, darling!’ said Janey. ““ And while you’re away—the children’s 
iets. 

“* Oh, later on will do!”’ said Hammond. : 

“ But then we’d get it over,” said Janey. ‘‘ And I’d first have time to . . .” 

“* Oh, I needn’t go down!” explained Hammond. “ I'll just ring and 
give the order . . . you don’t want to send me away, do you?” 

Janey shook her head and smiled. _ . 

“But you’re thinking of something else. You’re worrying about 
something,” said Hammond. “ What is it? Come and sit here—come 
and sit on my knee before the fire.” 

‘¢ T’ll just unpin my hat,” said Janey, and she went over to the dressing- 
table. “‘ A-ah ! ” She gave a little cry. 
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re Nothing. darling. I’ve just found the children’s letters. That’s all 
right ! They will keep. No hurry now!” She turned to him, clasping 


_ them. She tucked them into her frilled blouse. She cried quickly, gaily : 
“Oh, how typical this dressing-table is of you . 


”» 
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“Why ? What’s the matter with it?” said Hammond. 
“Tf it were floating in eternity I should say ‘ John!’ ” laughed Janey, 


staring at the big bottle of hair tonic, the wicker bottle of eau-de-Cologne, 


the two hair-brushes, and a dozen new collars tied with pink tape. “‘ Is 
this all your luggage ? ”’ 

“Hang my luggage!” said Hammond ; but all the same he liked being 
laughed at by Janey. ‘‘ Let’s talk. Let’s get down to things. Tell me ”— 
and as Janey perched on his knees he leaned back and drew her into the 
deep, ugly chair—‘ tell me you’re really glad to be back, Janey.” 

“Yes, darling, I am glad,” she said. 

But just as when he embraced her he felt she would fly away, so 
Hammond never knew—never knew for dead certain that she was as glad 
as he was. How could he know? Would he ever know ? Would he always 
have this craving—this pang like hunger, somehow, to make Janey so 
much part of him that there wasn’t any of her to escape ? He wanted to 
blot out everybody, everything. He wished now he’d turned off the light. 
That might have brought her nearer. And now those letters from the 
children rustled in-her blouse. He could have chucked them into the fire. 

“Janey,” he whispered. 

“* Yes, dear ? ” She lay on his breast, but so lightly, so remotely. Their 
breathing rose and fell together. 

ing Janey ! ” 

“ What is it?” 

“Turn to me,” he whispered. A slow, deep flush flowed into his 
forehead. “‘ Kiss me, Janey ! You kiss me! ” 

It seemed to him there was a tiny pause—but long enough for him to 
suffer torture—before her lips touched his, firmly, lightly—kissing them 
as she always kissed him, as though the kiss—how could he describe it P— 
confirmed what they were saying, signed the contract. But that wasn’t 
what he wanted ; that wasn’t at all what he thirsted for. He felt suddenly, 
horribly tired. 

“‘ If you knew,” he said, opening his eyes, “ what it’s been like—waiting 
to-day. I thought the boat never would come in. There we were, hanging 
about. What kept you so long ? ” 

She made no answer. She was looking away from him at the fire. The 
flames hurried—hurried over the coals, flickered, fell. 

4 “Not asleep, are you?”’ said Hammond, and he jumped her up and 
own. 

“No,” she said. And then : “ Don’t do that, dear. No, I was thinking. 
As a matter of fact,” she said, “ one of the passengers died last night— 
a man. That’s what held us up. We brought him in—I mean, he wasn’t 
buried at sea. So, of course, the ship’s doctor and the shore doctor . 


“‘ What was it ? ”’ asked Hammond uneasily. He hated to hear of death. — 


He hated this to have happened. It was, in some queer way, as though h 
and Janey had met a funeral on their way to the hotel. " ae 


—— 
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“Oh, it wasn’t anything in the least infectious ! ” said Janey. She was 
speaking scarcely above her breath. “It was heart.” A pause. ‘“ Poor 
fellow |!” she said. “‘ Quite young.” And she watched the fire flicker and 
fall. ‘“ He died in my arms,”’ said Janey. 

The blow was so sudden that Hammond thought he would faint. He 
couldn’t move ; he couldn’t breathe. He felt all his strength flowing— 
flowing into the big dark chair, and the big dark chair held him fast, 
gripped him, forced him to bear it. 

What ? ” he said dully. “‘ What’s that you say ?” 

“ The end was quite peaceful,” said the small voice. ‘‘ He just ”—and 
Hammond saw her lift her gentle hand—“ breathed his life away at the 
end.” And her hand fell. : 

‘“ Who—else was there?’ Hammond managed to ask. 

“ Nobody. I was alone with him.” 

Ah, my God, what was she saying ! What was she doing to him ! This 
would kill him ! And all the while she spoke : 

“I saw the change coming and I sent the steward for the doctor, but the 
doctor was too late. He couldn’t have done anything, anyway.” 

“ But—why you, why you?’ moaned Hammond. 

At that Janey turned quickly, quickly searched his face. 

“You don’t mind, John, do you?” she asked. ‘“‘ You don’t . . . It’s 
nothing to do with you and me.” 

Somehow or other he managed to shake some sort of smile at her. 
Somehow or other he stammered : “‘ No—go—on, go on! I want you to 
tell me.”’ 

“ But, John darling . . .” 

“Tell me, Janey !” 

“'There’s nothing to tell,” she said, wondering. ‘‘ He was one of the 
first-class passengers. I saw he was very ill when he came on board. . . . 
But he ‘seemed to be so much better until yesterday. He had a severe 
attack in the afternoon—excitement—nervousness, I think, about arriving. 
And after that he never recovered.” 

“ But why didn’t the stewardess .. . 

“Oh, my dear—the stewardess!’ said Janey. ‘‘ What would he have 
felt ? And besides . . . he might have wanted to leave a message . . 
Tae es 

“ Didn’t he?” muttered Hammond. “ Didn’t he say anything?” _ 

‘No, darling, not a word ! ” She shook her head softly. “ All the time 
I was with him he was too weak . . . he was too weak even to move 
etniger sc. o.:. 

Janey was silent. But her words, so light, so soft, so chill, seemed to 
hover in the air, to rain into his breast like snow. 

The fire had gone red. Now it fell in with a sharp sound and the room 
was colder. Cold crept up his arms. The room was huge, immense, glittering. 
It'filled his whole world. There was the great blind bed, with his coat flung 
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across it like some headless man saying his prayers. There was the luggage, 
ready to be carried away again, anywhere, tossed into trains, carted on to 
boats. 

. . . “© He was too weak. He was too weak to move a finger.” And yet 
he died in Janey’s arms. She—who’d never—never once in all these years— 
never on one single solitary occasion .. . 

No ; he mustn’t think of it. Madness lay in thinking of it. No, he wouldn’t 
face it. He couldn’t stand it. It was too much to bear ! 

And now Janey touched his tie with her fingers. She pinched the edges 
of the tie together. 

‘““You’re not—sorry I told you, John darling? It hasn’t made you 
sad ? It hasn’t spoilt our evening—our being alone together ? ” 

But at that he had to hide his face. He put his face into her bosom and 
his arms enfolded her. 

Spoilt their evening! Spoilt their being alone together! They would 
never be alone together again. 
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JOHNSON AND WORDSWORTH $: 
A CONTRAST IN TRAVEL 


By ARTHUR MCDOWALL 


N what mood we shall travel, if purses and frontiers ever allow the 
free circulation of past days, is still obscure. Rifled by politics and war, 
the world has a contracted look which leaves the imagination little 
room. We dwell as in a Roman empire, with no saving mystery of 
the barbaric fringe, except for impenetrable Russia. Thousands, and even 
millions, of men have visited strange places, but they have done this 
in the Roman fashion, by legions and by armies, ringed with their own 
atmosphere of discipline and speech. Some day all this will seem more 
thrilling than the retreat of the Ten Thousand or the marches of the 
Grande Armée ; but for the moment it kills that private luxury—romance. 
The romantic spirit itself has shifted from far regions to inhabit nearer 
home. In life and literature it now picks out the common things of every 
day, and a wary scepticism has chilled our faith in distance as something 
necessarily fair and strange. Yet travel, in its blend of movement and 
impression, adventure and imaginative reflection, has always been the spur 
or pastime of romance. There it is as strong as instinct, and when the 
oppression of politics is withdrawn it will not only rediscover places but 
find out new susceptibilities and experiences for the mind. 

However elaborately the imaginative travellers may cultivate reflection, 
they must first surrender to the hazard of impressions. In this surrender 
_ they reveal themselves, and so their history is rich in self-betrayals and has 
left a large deposit of experience behind. While, then, we are halting on 
one of the watersheds of travel—since for physical as well as mental 
_ reasons the next variations can hardly be the same as the old—we may look 
back with some interest to that other “‘ great divide ” in its history when 
the polite curiosity of the Augustans gave place to a more spontaneous 
joy. The last years of the eighteenth century mark its summit ; on the 
further slope are the toiling figures of Johnson and Boswell, and not far 
_down upon the nearer, as if for express contrast, those of the Wordsworths 
-and Coleridge. Thirty years, precisely to the day, after Johnson and 
- Boswell met in Edinburgh to begin their Scottish journey, the Wordsworths 
left Grasmere to join Coleridge for a Highland tour. It is not of much 
importance that the scenes they visited were more often similar than the 
same. Johnson and Boswell, as we all know, went up the east side of 
- Scotland to Aberdeen, crossed the Highlands by the best riding route from 
Inverness to the west coast, and after they had roamed among the Hebrides 
made their way back to Glasgow and Edinburgh. The Wordsworth party 
came up through the Lowlands to Glasgow, went through the Argyll and 
Perthshire Highlands, and returned by Edinburgh and the Border country. 
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The two routes thus rarely intersected, but the eyes of the respective 
travellers were so unlike that it would have made little difference if they — 
had followed the same road. The entertainment lies in the contrast of their 
visions, and hardly less in their response to the hazards of the journey, 
the pitch of nerves and temper on which all travellers depend. 

One of the pleasantest traits of Johnson’s tour is that it caps his rugged 
life with a kind of handsome affluence. It was started with a really imperial 
movement. While he rolls rapidly northwards in post-chaises (his favourite 
vehicle) to the place of concentration at Edinburgh, always with a com- 
petent escort, he reminds us of Napoleon setting out in his berlin to 
Charleroi for the chances of the last campaign. And Boswell was not only 
a companion but a busy chief of staff. He paved the way and planned the 
combinations, with his industrious advances to the scholars, the law lords, 
and the lairds and chiefs. For however stimulating a primitive life might 
be, Boswell knew Johnson’s habits and prejudices far too well to leave him — 
at the mercy of the wilds ; he meant to show him, by a well-staged pro- 
cession of worthies, what cultivated Scotland could produce. On the whole 
he handsomely succeeded ; Johnson thawed to humanity more easily than 
to Nature. He found conversational equals at Edinburgh, admired the 
patriarchal chieftains, and was hospitably entertained by a duke ; whereas 
the Wordsworths could converse only with dukes’ gardeners, and were 
sometimes rebuffed even by them. : 

But no occasional elegances could make the tour of the Hebrides into a — 
feather-bed journey, and the way in which Johnson faced its rigours will © 
be always a surprise. There came the moment when the travellers must — 
leave post-chaises and take horse ; and yet another when they exchanged 
horses for small shelties. At sixty-four the old dictator of letters, the — 
Londoner, was quite at home upon a horse, and he rode with a fox-hunter’s ~ 
perseverance. The stormy transit of the islands also left him unperturbed. 
Here the plan had gone wrong ; they waited till summer was over, and 
Walter Scott, who comments on the risks they ran, said he had heard — 
those who remembered the journey express surprise they were not drowned. © 
It is characteristic that on their most doubtful crossing Boswell, in a_ 
vivacious terror, kept the deck, and was only calmed by being given a — 
useless rope to hold, while Johnson rested unconcernedly below ; charac- 
teristic, too, that Boswell should confess to his own panic and tell us that 
Johnson did not know the risk. But Johnson, one may believe, would have — 
been unshakable in any case. Despising all heroics, he thought that the — 
Glasgow professors made a very unnecessary fuss about their safe return. 
“We are addressed as if we had made a voyage to Nova Zembla and 
suffered five persecutions in Japan.” | 

Johnson and Boswell were more adventurous explorers than the Words- — 
worths. But they travelled as great personages, and their route was studded 
with the attentive, ceremonious welcomes only given to men of mark. 
It was otherwise with the Wordsworths and Coleridge ; they were obscure 
vagabonds of the road. Tourists they might be, but they moved on the — 
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people’s level and looked as if they belonged to the people themselves. 
The whole expedition was in keeping with Wordsworth’s disregard of class 
_—the same indifference which had led him, with a prompt and admirable 
certainty, to choose just the life required by his genius and his sister’s 
tastes. They slipped across the Border in their own vehicle, which seems 
to have been an Irish car ; though Rogers, who saw the party for a moment 
at Dumfries, describes it simply as a cart. Wordsworth drove ; Coleridge 
Was a shivering passenger and Dorothy a gay one. In the Alfoxden days 
Coleridge had vaunted his ability to drive ; none the less, when Words- 
worth left him alone with Dorothy he got down and led the horse. The 
horse was the unconscious pivot of the journey ; it was to learn that Scotland 
was a vaster, rougher place than Cumberland, to toil by day and night 
on interminable hill-roads and broken moor tracks, to suffer at the hands 
of brutal men in ferrying the sea-lochs. It suffered, even as Stevenson’s 
gentle she-ass suffered in the Cevennes, but the Wordsworths were humane 
masters and spared it all they could. Wordsworth was competent for most 
occasions ; he could mend a wheel under instruction and patch up broken 
harness with whatever came to hand. But probably the party soon betrayed 
the wear and tear of travel ; at Glasgow they had a motley air, half tinker 
_and half tourist, looking, in fact, the ambiguous folk they were. Not for 
them was the courtly welcome which the professors gave to Johnson ; 
they got, instead, the embarrassing notice of every person in the streets ; 
“ indeed,” says Dorothy Wordsworth, “ we had the pleasure of spreading 
smiles from one end of Glasgow to the other ’’—and they bore it very 
well. 

Sleeping in rough inns, in a farmhouse or a ferryman’s hut, they had all 
the aroma of the Highlands and saw its primitive life at the closest view. 
Dorothy notes each detail sharply with a relishing pen. And as they were 
simple people themselves, and also of the hills, the Scottish hearts went 
out to them and they made friends. They never knew Boswell’s exhilaration 
at dining richly in a fort while the band played and the Highland wilder- 

ness lay round ; nor the romantic thrill which went through Johnson when 
he found a small island “‘ occupied not by a gross herdsman, or amphibious 
fisherman, but by a gentleman and two ladies, of high birth, polished 
manners, and elegant conversation.” And yet, though nameless travellers, 
they had a recognition at the end which eclipses anything that Boswell 
‘can record. For what were the scholars and the judges, the Robertsons, 
Haileses and Monboddos, compared to the genius of Walter Scott ? When 
Scott played cicerone to the Wordsworths in the Lowlands he was not yet 
the master of romance but the discoverer of the ballads and the Border, 
the Sheriff with innumerable friends. But his encounter with the Words- 
‘worths set a seal on their tour and brought them into the kingdom of 
imagination again. 

_ The temperaments of all the travellers are an interesting study. In this 
little gallery of five there were two robust but difficult dispositions, John- 
‘son’s and Wordsworth’s, both with a turn to silence and melancholy ; 
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two exceedingly vivacious beings, Boswell and Dorothy ; and there was 
Coleridge, sick in body and mind, but with flashes of humour and brilliance — 
that routed depression. Dorothy Wordsworth is distinctly the most joyous 
of them, the sunniest and most equable ; it would be absurd to anticipate, 
in this radiant girl with the wild eyes, any shadow of the cloud which fell 
on her when she was growing an old woman. She is even more alert than 
Boswell, as her attention was not distracted by vanity and was as keen | 
for Nature as for human things. Less noisy in her spirits than Boswell, — 
who bounces like a ball, she had a blither, purer heart, with steadier 
reasons for joy in her passion for beauty, her intense devotion to her 
brother, and a deep feeling for Coleridge, which we may fairly guess to” 
have been unspoken love. Boswell, who stands closest to her in vivacity, | 
was an artist in literature and also, after his own way, in life ; but he was 
more sensual than sensuous, and his imagination gave a fitful light at best. 
So we find him, once at least, completely bored and torpid, longing only 
for the next meal and clinging to the spectacle of Johnson’s calmness “ as” 
a man whose head is turning giddy at sea looks at a rock or any fixed 
object.” But considering that Johnson and Boswell were shaken up together 
for thirteen weeks, scarcely ever parted by day and constantly occupying 
the same room at night, their genial forbearance is a pattern for travelling 
companions. For a large part of the time they were in other people’s” 
society ; yet there, if ever, Boswell was on duty, bringing out the great 
man, working up his hosts, sustaining an odd part with untiring versatility. 
Johnson does justice to the “‘ frankness and gaiety which made everyone 
communicative.” But the difference of temperament between the two 
was a reef on which they might have split. Oderunt hilarem tristes ; so 
Boswell quotes, to explain why his enthusiastic bustle rasped on Johnson’s- 
nerves. ‘I'he undertone of Johnson’s nature was massively, superbly triste. 
‘‘ Our sense is so much stronger of what we suffer than of what we enjoy ”” 
—with that sentence from his book he opens a window into his own mind. 
Besides a will and courage to keep melancholy at bay, Johnson had his 
energetic play of mind. We see it in the amazing promptness of image and 
analogy in his talk ; but his mind was neither speculative nor, in the full 
artistic sense, creative ; it needed a constant supply of facts to feed on. 
When the autumn weather thickened in the Hebrides, and made them 
continually stormbound, it was natural that he, too, should be bored. He 
yearned to be in civilisation again and “ go on with life.’ But this was 
impatience rather than collapse ; he was still eager to see more islands 
and he got to Iona in the end. To Boswell he often said that the journey 
had been the happiest time of his life. There is only one instance of his 
temper giving way. It was before they crossed to Skye, at the end of their 
longest moorland ride. The evening had grown dusky, and Boswell was 
for going on ahead to beat up quarters in Glenelg. Johnson burst into a fit 
of passion which would be inexplicable were it not that he was weary 
and had just had a shock from his horse’s slip upon the mountain ; it was 
he tells us, the only moment of the journey when he thought he was in 
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danger. “ I am diverted with you, sir,” said Boswell, as the great man 
compared his conduct to a pickpocket’s. The scene cost Boswell a sleepless 
night ; the reconciliation next morning, in its utter candour, shows how 
unbreakable was the tie between these diverse friends. ; 

So Johnson and Boswell never parted, but Wordsworth and Coleridge 
did. It would be interesting to know exactly why they separated, not merely 
as an incident of travel, but because their relationship, then and afterwards, 
is one of the famous cases in literary history. Dorothy’s journal shows no 
rift of harmony, and accounts for the parting simply by the weather and 
the state of Coleridge’s health. The rain came down on them at Tarbet and 
seemed likely to go on ; and for Coleridge, racked with rheumatic pains, to 
sit drenched in an open carriage was a gruesome lot. The idea was that he - 
should go back to Edinburgh by the high road. But directly he leaves the 
Wordsworths he upsets our idea of him as an invalid by tearing right on 
afoot through the Highlands at the rate of over thirty miles a day. His 
explanation is that after one day’s walking, “‘ having found myself so 
happy alone (such blessing is there in perfect liberty !) I walked off.” 

Was there a further reason ? In one of his letters Coleridge says that 
Wordsworth was too hypochondriacal to be the best of companions for him. 
He also owns that somehow or other he had not been quite comfortable 
with the others. There was a good deal on his mind ; the two disasters 
of his life, opium and a luckless marriage, were pinning him down. Mr. 
Dykes Campbell suggests that in the close intimacy of travel he could not 
take the narcotics which made his life endurable. Coleridge, however, 
denies having taken opiates when he left his friends ; daytime was tolerable 
so long as he could walk immensely, excited by fresh objects, though the 
horrors fell on him at night. His memorial of the journey 1s, pathetically 
enough, The Pains of Sleep. He is the stricken man among these travellers ; 
and all Dorothy’s sympathy may have been needed to bridge the gulf 
between Wordsworth’s silences and his distress. 

It is inevitable to think of Wordsworth and Coleridge as romantic 
wanderers ; of Johnson and Boswell, as urbane rationalists in imaginative 
things. But romance of some kind has stirred in travellers’ hearts since 


_ Elizabethan days, and indeed before them, and we must be careful what 


we say. Undoubtedly, there was a romantic idea behind the Boswellian 


journey. It had sprung far back, so far indeed that neither Johnson nor 


Boswell could say exactly when this was. The enticement is compactly 
put by Boswell ; it was “‘ simplicity and wildness, and all the circumstances 
of remote time and place.” The old romance of the strange and unfamiliar, 


| of a far distance happily brought within their reach, was what they went 


out to seek. For strangeness, indeed, Johnson was a romance in himself ; 
so curious it was that the sage of town pavements should be marooned in 


_ Skye or Coll, and yet so apt that the old Tory should be thrown with 
chieftains and with Flora Macdonald. His own sensibility, like Boswell’s, 


responded to contrast above all, being a thing of humorous fancy or 


deliberate reflection rather than of the shaping spirit which creates. 
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Some of the actual contrasts catch the eye ; a vision, for instance, of 


Johnson and Boswell driving over the Aberdeenshire heaths, with Ritter, 


3well’s Bohemian valet, and Gory, the black servant whom Lord Mon- 
boddo had sent to meet them, on horseback in front. A strange group on the 
northern moor—and the travellers are alive to it. ‘‘ Those two fellows, 
one from Africa, the other from Bohemia, seem quite at home.” The 


travellers had a medieval tinge in their romance, and felt repaid for miles’ 


of dreary travel when some signs of elegance rosesuddenly, like an enchanted 
castle, out of the waste. But note how closely, in Johnson at least, the reason 
dogs the fancy. Boswell was transported at finding the smart entertainment 


and military band of Fort George on a wild shore. Johnson declined to be - 


amazed ; he knew there was a fort there, and that money had been spent 
on it, and he would have been astonished to find less. ‘‘ He looked coolly 
and deliberately through all the gradations, my warm imagination jumped 
from the barren sands to the splendid dinner and brilliant company.” 
When they came to Maclean’s elegant abode on Inchkenneth, Johnson, 
as we have seen, extolled its romance; apparently this was something 
that reason could not have foreseen, and he let himself go. But Johnson’s 
deeper reactions were all to history and tradition; he looked intently 
for the traces of patriarchal life, sympathised discriminatingly with the 
condition of the Highlanders, and was disgusted with a chieftain in whom 
the clan spirit seemed to have died. And when he was in a calmly solemn 
scene that fitted his own temper, especially if, like Iona, it appealed to the 
religious sense on which he’ brooded and built, he rose with a great adagio 
which gives his pages a real majesty of prose. 

Here, none the less, the real difference between Johnson and the Words- 
worths comes into view. It is not only that Johnson and Boswell, for all 
their expansions, belonged to the age of reason ; they were also distinctly 
people of the town. Their business, as Johnson says, lay with life and 
manners, and they looked at everything, nature included, with social 
eyes. Their imagination could be stirred by strange variations in humanity, 
but it was inadequate to the wildness of nature. On mountainous country, 
for instance, Johnson’s reflection is that it makes a great part of the earth 
and that anyone who has never seen it must live unacquainted with much 
of the face of Nature, and with one of the great scenes of human experience. 
‘There he gives us the angle of his view ; to travel in wild country does not 
quicken our imagination, it extends our knowledge. ‘‘ As we see more 
we become possessed of more certainties, and consequently gain more 
principles of reasoning ”—but it does not follow that the heart is stirred. 
Pressed, finally, by an indiscreet questioner, Johnson blurted out his 
whole impression of the matter : “‘ Who caz like the Highlands ? I like the 
inhabitants very weil.” yi 

Johnson’s bad eyesight was, of course, against him ; there must have 
been a great deal which he literally did not see. He might not have liked 
it any better if he had. But once, at least—it was on the sunny forenoon 
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of the day which ended with his outburst against Boswell—Johnson 
yields dreamily, half unconsciously to the spell of place : 
I sat down on a bank, such as a writer of romance might have delighted to feign. 
I had indeed no trees to whisper over my head, but a clear rivulet streamed at my 
feet. The day was calm, the air soft, and all was rudeness, silence, and solitude. 
Before me, and on either side, were high hills which, by hindering the eye from 
ranging, forced the mind to find entertainment for itself. Whether I spent the 
hour well I know not, for here I first conceived the thought of this narration. 


The mountains, which inspired him as a rule with no images except 
those of want and danger, had caught him in a good hour ; he felt no love 
for them, but they moved him to create. 

_ Lhe Wordsworthian attitude was the reverse of this. Dorothy conveys 
1t in a sentence : 

I can always walk over a moor with a light foot ; I seem to be drawn more closely 
to Nature in such places than anywhere else ; or rather I feel more strongly the power 
of Nature over me, and am better satisfied with myself for being able to find enjoy- 
ment in what, unfortunately, to many persons is either dismal or insipid. : 


Sometimes this difference of vision becomes exquisitely comic. When 
the earlier travellers reached Leith, Boswell hopefully drew his companion’s 
attention to the Firth of Forth, not without some hint of comparison to the 
grandeur of Constantinople and the Bayof Naples. All he got from Johnson 
was one of those hammer-strokes whose stupidity is so massive that it 
almost touches wisdom. “‘ Aye, that is the state of the world. Water is the 
same everywhere.” The uniformity of water! Consult Dorothy Words- 
worth on the point ; in one of those first glimpses from the Quantocks— 
“the sea, big and white, swelled to the very shores, but round and high 
in the middle ”—or in her Cumbrian lake pictures, or the impressions of 
the sea-lochs in this Highland diary. Johnson saw the sea as a relentless 
blue monotony, just as Ovid saw it in exile, a senseless gulf beyond which 
lay invisible Rome. And he quotes Ovid. But Dorothy knows that you can 

‘no more see the same water twice than, as an old philosopher said, you can 
twice set your foot in it. Or if you prefer Johnson’s rationalism, you can 
--say that it is the eye and the mind which are always changing ; for the 
- imaginative no sights repeat themselves. 
Dorothy Wordsworth saw and wrote of natural things as an expert 
_ lover. How could it be otherwise, when her keenest joy in life was to thrill 
to these experiences, and, sharing them with her brother, to see her percep- 
tions against the background of his deeper vision ? Like him, she was a 
_ dedicated spirit, vowed not only to the life which they pursued of choice, 
but to the service of his genius while it was revolutionising poetry. With 
her sensitive eye at the beginning and her patience atthe end she had 
_ often a first and last hand in what he wrote. Some sight or note of hers 
inspired his subject ; and when the poem is made it is she who toils on the 
writing out and rewriting which made Wordsworth physically ill. But 
_ her journals show her as an individual spirit, with a distinct and exquisite 
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gift. It flashes out through all disguises ; and the Cumbrian peasants, 


notoriously cold about Wordsworth, could see that there was brilliance 


in her. ‘‘ Folks said she was the cleverest mon of the two at his job, and he 


allays went to her when he was puzzelt. Dorothy had the wits, though she ~ 


went wrang, ye kna.”” Modern criticism makes short work of the delusion 
that she was the real poet, but it has done justice to this rustic insight. 
As Sir Walter Raleigh says, she had quicker and more agile perceptions 
than her brother. 

These have the freedom of a swallow’s flight, and yet are so exact that 
she is a real artist in things visual. Without the depth and passion of her 
brother, she has more of the painter’s eye for form. There, too, she rises 
above Boswell, who confesses that he always found it difficult to describe 
visible things. Coleridge defined her taste quaintly as a perfect electrometer, 
which protruded and drew in at subtlest beauties and most recondite 
faults. And by a piece of good luck-we can compare her touch and 
Coleridge’s in sketching a thing which struck them both. It was in the 
ferryman’s cottage at Loch Katrine, where the three spent a merry and 
delightful night. Coleridge says that the room given to Dorothy 

was varnished so rich with peat smoke that an apartment of highly polished oak 


would have been poor to it—it would have wanted the metallic lustre of the smoke- 
varnished rafters. 


And Dorothy says : 


We laughed and laughed again, in spite of the smarting of our eyes, yet had a 
quieter pleasure in observing the beauty of the beams and rafters gleaming between 
the clouds of smoke. They had been crusted over and varnished by many winters 
till, where the firelight fell upon them, they were as glossy as black rocks on a sunny 
day cased in ice. 

Dorothy’s notes of country are often thoroughly pictorial, with the 
artistic zest of an age when men were connoisseurs of scenes and details, 
the age of the great English landscape-painters. ‘There is a well-known 
passage of the Prelude where Wordsworth deplores the time when he 
yielded to anything so frivolous as a comparison of scene with scene ; 
but on travel he was as eager as the rest. As they skirted Loch Lomond 
the queer-shaped Cobbler came into view among the other mountains. 
“We called out with one voice : ‘ That’s what we wanted ! ’ alluding to the 
framelike monotony of the side-screens of the lake for the last five or six 
miles.” I hardly think that Dorothy Wordsworth’s Scottish journal, full 
of true colour though it is, equals the charm of the Alfoxden or Grasmere 
diaries, because it has more of this emphasis on scenery, which is natural 
to a traveller’s shifting view. It has less of the delicate fruitage that seems 
only to be won by a loving frequentation of one place ; and it lacks the 
delightful counterpart of the “ interiors ” in the other journals—the brother 
and sister drawing to the fire to read poetry, or listening to the stories of 
beggars at the door. Yet there is hardly a passage in which Dorothy does 


not show that she has found out, like Blake, the excellence which lies in. 


minute particulars. 


_ —_—— 
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_ The strength of this particular journal, in spite of the slight emphasis 
_ Just mentioned, lies in its sensitive balance between the natural and the 
- human interest. And the result is that there is no piece of writing where 
_ Wordsworth’s sister is so Wordsworthian ; nowhere else has she so per- 
ceptively related ‘‘the souls of lonely places” to the men and women 
who dwell in them, One extract is enough to show how easily this came. 
_ They passed a decayed cottage in a Lowland valley, surrounded by some 
exquisitely shaped hills : 
We went on, looking before us, the place losing nothing of its hold upon our 
~ minds, when we discovered a woman sitting right in the middle of the field, alone, 
wrapped up in a grey cloak or plaid. She sat motionless all the time we looked at her, 
which might be nearly half an hour. We could not conceive why she sat there, for 
there were neither sheep nor cattle in the field ; her appearance was very melancholy. 
. . . No doubt, that woman had been an inhabitant of the cottage. However this 
might be, there was so much obscurity and uncertainty about her, and her figure 
agreed so well with the desolation of the place, that we were indebted to the chance 
of her being there for some of the most interesting feelings that we had ever had 
from natural objects connected with man in dreary solitariness. 
Here, if it were shaped by imagination and the power of verse, lies a 
poem like the Leech-Gatherer or The Solitary Reaper. Though Dorothy 
_ Wordsworth was troubled sometimes by the ragged, dishevelled look of 
_ Scotland, as compared with the condensed beauty of mountain and green 
_ valley in the Lakes, she pronounces it the country above all others where 
a man of imagination might carve out his own pleasures, because it has 
so many “ zzhabited solitudes.”’ It is striking, too, as showing how Words- 
worth himself never forgets man in nature, that all but one of his lyrics on 
_ this journey are inspired by persons. That is true even of the Ossian poem, 
_which reaches out for the human import in a lonely glen. The Highland 
_ Girlis a movement of delight at a single figure, and in Stepping Westward 
and The Solitary Reaper it is a chance meeting or sight of humanity which 
_kindles the poetry of solitude to life. ‘The two poems on Burns—in the 
- second of which, at least, Wordsworth uses Burns’s metre with such peculiar 
_tenseness and success—are purely human; and The Blind Highland Boy 
_and the Jedburgh anecdote, whatever their failings, were human too. 
- Johnson also had his Highland Maid, but instead of writing a lyric 
about her he gave her a copy of Cocker’s Arithmetic. Which is a small 
_ but eloquent sign of how differently these travellers encountered the same 
_ things. Perhaps their closest point of contact was at Inverary, in the Duke 
of Argyll’s domain. There the conservative instincts of the Wordsworths 
_ quite rose to the ducal aspects of the scene, though they only went round 
the grounds, whereas Johnson and Boswell were entertained at the castle. 
In the other journey Inverary is notable as the place where Boswell’s eye 
- quickened to the smart housemaids, and where he pertly maintained his 
self-respect against the duchess, who would not look at him because he 
_had been on the wrong side in a legal quarrel ; while Johnson had a great 
success with the duke and the ladies. At the islands of Loch Lomond, 
where the two journeys overlapped again, we get a typical case of the 
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Johnson-Wordsworth contrast. Dorothy is lost in wonder at their 
mysterious and intricate enchantment. Johnson, who misses a taming, 
civilising hand, says that : ‘“‘ The islets, which court the gazer at a distance, — 
disgust him at his approach.” et is : 
These comparisons may seem to diminish Johnson. Yet, in spite of what 
has been said in praise of Dorothy Wordsworth, his Journey to the Western 
Islands is, with Wordsworth’s lyrics, the rarest product of these journeys. 
The islanders who said of Johnson “‘ Honest man, he’s pleased with every- — 
thing,” did not guess the thoughts at the back of his head ; but even in 
Scotland the pungent interest of the book and its broad sweep of reflection 
made up for the strictures, and they use it now as a school text-book in 
Skye. It has as much modesty as dogmatism ; this stands confessed in the — 
final sentence where Johnson owns that his thoughts on national manners — 
are those of one who has seen little. But it lives, above all, by the quality — 
of the prose. Perhaps no narrative of place or people has been so nakedly 
unadorned since Cesar’s ; it leaves almost everything to the ea 
Curiously, however, this defiance of atmosphere makes it the very book for — 
a wild country. The spare, crisp phrases—Johnson being here at his tersest 
—suggest the sharp lines of rock and hill; the abstract style calls up a 
sense of empty, desert spaces. So Johnson unconsciously prepares us 
for an enjoyment which he did not share. The feelings excited by a strange 
experience gave a new cadence to his prose ; it echoes in that highly — 
practical warning which may stand as a traveller’s last word : : 


We found in the course of our journey the convenience of having disencumbered 
ourselves, by laying aside whatever we could spare ; for it is not to be imagined | 
without experience how in climbing crags, and treading bogs and winding through ~ 
narrow and obstructed passages, a little bulk will hinder, and a little weight will 
burden ; or how often a man that has pleased himself at home with his own — 
resolution, will, in the hour of distress and fatigue, be content to leave behind him 
everything but himself. 


“A little bulk will hinder, and a little weight will burden forsaking 
polysyllables, Johnson has left a haunting music in those words. - 
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: THE BAROQUE 
By RAYMOND MORTIMER 


HE history of taste is entertaining enough, but it makes for 
scepticism. After years of neglect the architecture of Versailles 
has again won general admiration. Men appreciate the expression 
which it gives to the characteristics of the grand siécle, the 
untroubled order which springs from a monarchy, and the good taste 
which distinguishes an aristocracy ; they admire its majesty, and find 
even its pompousness agreeable. But they neglect the fact that at the same 
time there was another court which rivalled Versailles as a centre of 
- Civilisation, fresh, like it, from a victorious struggle, hierarchically organised, 
proud of its power, and full of its importance, another court which had 
developed an artistic style to reflect its glory, the court of Rome. This 
style is known as the Baroque. All travellers must frequently come across 
examples of it, for it spread from Rome all over the Continent, but almost 
the only specimen familiar to the untravelled Englishman is a modern 
imitation, the Brompton Oratory. It is a style that has not yet known a 
revival. It remains in the disfavour into which in the course of time it 
fell, and the judgments of critics discredited in all else are still quoted 
against it. Later critics have never studied it, so they speak of it, if at all, 
with contempt. There was the inevitable reaction of taste in the next age, 
when the classical revivalists, under the leadership of Milizia, attacked 
it for its neglect of the rules of Vitruvius and Palladio : Canova and simple 
elegance were all the mode. Then tame an onslaught on the other flank ; 
the next age reacted, again naturally, against the classicists, the purist 
was. succeeded by the puritan, and the Gothic, hitherto regarded as an 
elegant diversion for the dilettante, was raised by Pugin, Viollet-le-Duc, 
and Ruskin from a joke to a gospel. But the Baroque gained nothing from 
‘this revolution of taste. Both parties agreed only in its abuse ; and so it 
continues. Baedeker takes up the wondrous tale, and a million visitors 
to Rome are hurried in obedient scorn past its most beautiful and charac- 
teristic buildings with a pedantic quotation from Burckhardt or an irrelevant 
‘moralisation from The Seven Lamps. Hasten, then, to join them, unless 
it should happen to strike you that most of the buildings, churches, palaces, 
and fountains which give its familiar aspect to this city, this Rome which 
you so fervently admire, belong to the despised Baroque age and style, 
and that it is they, more than the excavations of the Forum or the skeleton 
‘of the Colosseum, which make up this strange fascination. In face of this 
discovery you may then ask how did this art arise, who are its masters, 
what it means, and what does it seek to express ? It needs a book to answer 
each of these questions, but they are books difficult to find.* 


Srna 
*In English : Baroque Architecture. By M.S. Briggs, A.R.I.B.A. Fisher Unwin. 1913. 

In French : De Michel-Ange a Tiepolo. By Marcel Reymond. Hachette et Cie. 1912. 

In Italian : Roma Barocca. By Antonio Mufioz. Bestetti & Tumminelli. rgrg. 

I believe there are also several works in German, which I have been unable to consult. 
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The milieu first: in the latter part of the sixteenth century Europe, 
and especially Italy, was still trembling from the earthquake which we 
call the Renascence and the tidal wave which we call the Reformation. 
Many time-worn institutions had succumbed, and the Church was in the” 
greatest danger. How was it to be saved ? It was necessary to fight on two - 
fronts, to stem both Paganism and Protestantism. It was enabled to carry” 
out this Counter-Renascence and Counter-Reformation by the Spanish 
supremacy in Italy. The Papacy was no longer a small Italian state, the 
rival of Florence and Milan and Venice, nor was it embarrassed by the 
quarrels of Hapsburgs and Valois. Spain, at length, had given an invaluable 
if ignoble peace to Italy and to the Papacy the material strength which — 
it so much needed. The interior life of the Church was rebuilt by a series — 
of reforming Popes, first Paul IV. (Caraffa), then Pius IV., the uncle and — 
instrument of St. Charles Borromeo (a new sort of nepotism, this !), and 
Pius V., a personal ascetic. The decrees of the Council of Trent were their 
weapons, and the new Order founded by Ignatius Loyola their army. | 

Of the Jesuits it is enough here to say that it was chiefly by means 
of their educational work that they exerted their strength in the Counter- 
Reformation movement. It is incorrect to call Baroque the Jesuit art. 
They had little more than any other Order to do with its development and 
success : but it is true that the architecture of the Seicento originated in 
the numerous churches built during the last part of the sixteenth century. 
Many were Jesuit, and the first was the Gest in Rome (the headquarters of 
the Order), built by Vignola in 1568. The style employed is of a severity 
that suggests Jansenism rather than Jesuitry: it is distinct from the Baroque. 
At the outset it should be made clear that Baroque is a name often applied - 
without distinction to three separate styles, (a) this Jesuit or Counter- 
Relormauon style, (6) the Baroque proper, and (c) its descendant the 

coco. 

These Counter-Reformation Churches were built essentially for the 
practical purposes of religion, spacious, unencumbered, suitable for 
preaching, with sober interiors and solemn facades, bare of ornament. 
The church of the Escorial is an admirable example of this style, modified, 
or rather, in its austerity, exaggerated, by a Spanish architect working for 
Philip II. The present interior decoration of most of the Roman churches 
of this age is misleading ; it almost always belongs to a later period, that 
of the Baroque proper. 

The victory of Lepanto in 1571, comparatively unimportant as it actually 
was, was greeted as the symbol of present recovery and omen of ultimate 
success, and during the five years of his pontificate (1585-1590) Sixtus V. 
and his architect Fontana prefigured the approaching great age of building 
by the churches, fountains, and obelisks with which they adorned the city. 

wenty years later the time of danger was over. The Reformation had been 
stemmed, and has never spread since. After alarming vacillations France 
had shown herself heartily Catholic, the discovery of America and of the 
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sea route to the East was bringing under the spiritual power of Rome lands 
large enough to compensate for her losses in Northern Europe, and the 

_ unswerving religion of Spain had consolidated the position of the Papacy 

in Italy; so that when Camillo Borghese became Pope in 1605 under the 
title of Paul V. the restraint that marked the Counter-Reformation art 
of the last forty years was no longer appropriate. Rome was ready for a new 
art which should proclaim to the world that she had triumphantly re- 
established her charters “ Tu es Petrus” and “ Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia.’ 

_ Paul V. and Urban VIII., the Barberini Pope, made the city of Rome 
what it still is, what the Kingdom of Italy has not succeeded in preventing 
it from being. In their reigns and under their immediate patronage sprang 

_up palaces, villas, fountains, and above all a whole floraison of churches, 
all in a new style. Rome had once more entered upon great days, and now 
for the first time for centuries she, and not Florence or Venice, became the 
artistic centre of Europe. In spite of the polished secular civilisation to 
which the life at this time at Rome of Christina of Sweden bears witness, 

_ the triumph of the Italian seventeenth century is its religious art, above all 

its religious architecture. 

The original meaning of the word “‘ Baroque ” is obscure, but, in any 
case, probably pejorative. It is often thought to be synonymous with 
tasteless.” ‘This bad name was given to Seicento art because in its striving 

after expression it refused to be pedantic. Classical antiquity was no longer 

_the object of a blind worship, and the prerogative of infallibility had 
passed from the laws of Vitruvius to the decrees of Trent. There was more 
room in theology than in zsthetics, it was thought, for hard-and-fast rules. 
Marino, a contemporary poet, said: “‘ The only rule worth thinking of is 
to know how and when and where to break all rules.” 

The originator of this audacious spirit, and indirectly of the Baroque, 
was Michelangelo. Della Porta (1541-1606) and Fontana (1543-1607), the 
architects of the Counter-Reformation, carried on the tradition, and 

-Maderna (1556-1629), continuing the movement, became the first great 

architect of the Seicento, that is of the period of the Baroque proper. 

But Bernini was its genius ; Bernini, whose long life from 1598 to 1680 

demands separate study; Bernini, who, like Michelangelo, was architect 

_and sculptor and painter, and who as architect and sculptor rivalled him ; 

Bernini who by the boldness and fertility and triumphant success of his 

genius has left a greater and more impressive mark on Rome than any 
other man. 

In the first enthusiasm of their discovery of the splendour of antique 
art men aimed only at emulating its beauties by copying its methods. 

-Bramante and Palladio were at once too good artists and too much men 

of their age for their art to be merely imitative, but the weakness of this 

-Renascence art is that in its inspiration it Is only a revival. The new art, 
the art of Bernini and Borromini, has meaning—tt is Christian—it aspires. 

‘In its pursuit of expression it uses classical motifs to procure Gothic 
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effects, Order is piled upon Order to give a vertical movement, domes — 
are elongated and spires joined to cupolas. Its aim is, above all, to move, — 
to affect, to startle. 

E del poeta il fin la meraviglia : 
To the terribilia of Michelangelo must be added the ecstasy of Santa 
Teresa. In face of this desire nothing is illogical, or rather only what is 
illogical can succeed, and it was often to their genius for the sudden use 
of the irrational and the unexpected that the architects of the time owed 
their most magnificent achievements. Their art, like their faith, had the 
semblance of absurdity and the substance of truth. 

Take as an instance of their methods the decoration of their churches : 
it was directed by the central and inspiring idea of Catholicism, the idea 
that earth and heaven, the visible and the invisible, are inextricably con- 
founded, and that the Church Militant is inseparable from the Church — 
Triumphant, the Sanctuary is the Porta Cel, the Holy Place where ~ 
Christ is corporeally present, the Palace of the Host. Everything in these 
Seicento churches expresses rapture : on every side are saints sculptured — 
in attitudes of ecstasy; the walls are lined with tombs that loudly proclaim 
‘‘ Death, thou shalt die’’; there are pictures everywhere of miracles and — 
visions, and in marble and stucco, at every corner, flying and hovering 
and settling are the imagined hosts of Heaven, and the air resounds : 

With Saintly shout and solemn Jubily 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 

Their loud-uplifted Angel trumpets blow, 

And the Cherubick host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal Harps of golden wires 

With those just Spirits that wear victorious Palms. 


ee ee ee ee 


Medieval church decoration was educative : mosaics and frescoes replaced 
books. But now the religious Orders, and especially the Jesuits, used other 
means for their educational work ; and just as they used the Spiritual 
Exercises of St: Ignatius to bring mystical experience to everyone, they 
jee in their churches at sweeping men off their feet and on to their 
knees. 

To achieve this the artists of the Seicento needed all their skill. There 
were no means which they disdained to procure their effect, and their 
technical knowledge was as great as their inventiveness. They used their 
science of perspective and abused it ; they resorted to every variety of 
trompe-l’-ceil, and committed a thousand extravagances which were only 
justified by their success ; they gloried in magnificence of material, accord- 
ing to the tradition of their country ; they covered the altars of their 
churches with lapis lazuli and malachite, hung their walls and carpeted 
their floors with precious marbles—‘‘ hung” and “‘ carpeted”? almost 
literally, for the use of marble to imitate drapery and even patterned stuffs 
is characteristic of the time. A passion for polychrome possessed the archi- 
tects of the Baroque proper, as contrasted with those of the Counter- 
Reform and Rococo periods, who despised colour, or feared it. In their 
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pursuit of motion and é/an they used the curve as it had never been used 


before. Not content with building churches circular, oval, or in the form of 
a Greek cross with truncated arms, they made the facades concave, or 
convex, or even undulating, and invented in detail an endless diversity 


of twisted columns, spiral scrolls, and broken pediments. Striving still 
after variety and picturesqueness, they applied chiaroscuro to architecture, 
influenced perhaps by Caravaggio and the other Neapolitan tenebrosi. 
A most important innovation of the Baroque was to set the columns of 
the facade out from the walls. Maderna in his church S. Susanna (1605) 
was the first to attempt this, and the effective use of light and shade to 
which it led is apparent in SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio, the little church 
opposite the Trevi Fountain, where the picturesque facade is enlivened 
by rows of columns. These Roman fagades are so excellent in design and 
were so well executed in the beautiful travertine that criticism of them 
for bearing no relation to the interiors would seem pedantic, even if it 
were not based on a confusion of thought.* 

Painting is an integral part of Baroque architecture, and the influence 


of each upon the other was very strong. The beginnings of the new spirit 


which was to revolutionise Italian architecture are first noticeable in 


Venetian paintings. The Assumption which Titian painted for the Frari 


is already Baroque in feeling, and the work of that “‘ mighty rushing wind ” 
Tintoretto, though he died in 1594, already displays that mixture of poetry 
and realism, of tenderness and violence, of emotion and decorativeness 
which characterises Baroque art. The interesting but neglected Italian 
seventeenth-century painters, chiefly of the Bolognese and Neapolitan 
schools, did a great part of their work for the churches of the period. 
The painters, however, whose work is most architectural and most Baroque 
were Pietro da Cortona (1596-1669), Baciccio (1639-1709), and Fratel 
Pozzo (1642-1709), whose work can best be seen in the respective ceilings 
of the Chiesa Nuova, the Gest, and S. Ignazio. Pietro da Cortona was the 


greatest artist, but the others are especially interesting because in their 


eagerness to fuse their own decoration with that of the architect they make 


their figures impetuously rush out of their frames and vaults to hold 


colloquy with the stucco flights of angels around and below them. It may 


be illegitimate : it is certainly exhilarating. ; 
Tintoretto has been called a scene-painter, and Baroque art, which 


inherited his qualities, also is attacked for being theatrical. It has the 


faults of its qualities ; being emotional, it often fell into rant, being decora- 
tive into vacuity. Bernini used hidden windows at the side of his altar- 


pieces to cast as it were a limelight on to the figures. This is another of the 
‘methods, which may be called tricks, but which succeed in making their 
effect. The first breath of Baroque decoration is perceptible not in a church, 
put in a theatre, the theatre built at Vicenza by the purist, Palladio. Before 


being applied to permanent buildings, experiments in the elaboration of 
-* See Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s admirable book, The Architecture of Humamsm. 


Constable & Co. 1914. 
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Seicento art were tried in catafalques and machinas, the temporary nature 
of which excused their theatrical extravagance. To be theatrical is not 
necessarily to be bad : every church is a theatre, and every altar a stage, 
for the drama which Christianity has made the centre of its religion, the 
Mass. | 

The result of all this unorthodoxy and carelessness of tradition was 
an art so exotic that the conviction grows upon one that Oriental, and 
especially Chinese, influences have played their part, introduced no doubt - 
by Jesuit missionaries. It is an art of prodigious vitality, as well as of bewil- 
dering variety and freshness. One is never allowed to forget that there is 
passion behind it. Also—and this is the most important point—with 
all its dubious methods and short cuts to effect, it consciously pursues, 
at least in its best examples, the most important of artistic ideals, unity— 
the subordination of everything to design or composition. | 

The influence of the Baroque continued throughout the eighteenth 
century. As late as 1730 work in the best Seicento manner was being 
done in Rome by such artists as Galileo Galilei (1691-1737), a pupil of 
Wren’s, and Salvi (1699-1751), who were respectively responsible for 
two of the most magnificent examples of the style in Rome—the facade 
of St. John Lateran and the Trevi fountain. It is remarkable that the 
feminine talent of Borromini, with his love of delicate mouldings and 
whitewash, had a larger and more productive influence than the impetuous 
genius of Bernini, and it was from the tradition of Borromini that French 
architects in the time of Louis XV. developed the Rococo, a delicious 
style, but in its facility, frivolity, and unimpressive elegance quite different 
from the Baroque. ‘The student can trace the offspring of Baroque in a 
number of collateral branches. The French architects adopted their 
version of it to German surroundings and produced the bizarre architecture 
of Salzburg and Prague. In Spain and Spanish America, after inspiring 
much that is happy and individual, the style disintegrated into what is 
known as the Churrigueresque. But since Baroque found its inspiration in 
the triumphant Catholicism of Rome, the further it spread the more it 
lost its original spirit, until its remote connections are only of importance 
to its genealogist. 

Baroque succumbed, as have so many styles, to an excessive passion 
for adornment. Already in the seventeenth century examples had appeared 
in Venice of the degradation into which the style must fall if its great 
principle of unity of design was neglected. The grotesque got out of hand 
and ornament bolted. ‘The classical purism of the end of the century,was, 
like most reactions, as necessary as it was excessive. ; 

Whether it means anything and whether it properly expresses that 
meaning are two questions by which all art can be tested. The best works 
of the Baroque style can stand the test. 
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ANTON TCHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK* 


(1892-1904) 
ANKIND has conceived history as a series of battles ; hitherto 

it has considered fighting as the main thing in life. 
F Solomon made a great mistake when he asked for wisdom. 


Among Tchekhov’s papers the following monologue was found, written 
in his own hand : 

Solomon (alone) : Oh, how dark is life ! No night, when I was a child, 
so- terrified me by its darkness as does my invisible existence. Lord, to 
David my father thou gavest only the gift of harmonizing words and 
sounds, to sing and praise thee on strings, to lament sweetly, to make 
people weep or admire beauty ; but why hast thou given me a meditative, 
sleepless, hungry mind ? Like an insect born of the dust, I hide in darkness ; 
and in fear and despair, all shaking and shivering, I see and hear in every- 
thing an invisible mystery. Why this morning ? Why does the sun come 
out from behind the temple and gild the palm-tree ? Why the beauty of 
women ? Where does the bird hurry, what is the meaning of its flight, if 
it and its young and the place to which it hastens will, like myself, turn to 
dust ? It were better I had never been born or were a stone, to which 
God has given neither eyes nor thoughts. In order to tire out my body by 
nightfall, all day yesterday, like a mere workman, | carried marble to the 
temple ; but now the night has come and I cannot sleep. . . . I'll go and 
lie down. Phorses told me that if one imagines a flock of sheep running 
and fixes one’s attention upon it the mind gets confused and one falls 
asleep. I'll do it. . . . (Exit.) 


Ordinary hypocrites pretend to be doves; political and literary 
hypocrites pretend to be eagles. But don’t be disconcerted by their aquiline 
appearance. They are not eagles, but rats or dogs. 


Aliosha : ‘‘ My mind, mother, is weakened by illness and I am now 
like a child : now I pray to God, now I cry, now | am happy.” 


Why did Hamlet trouble about ghosts after death, when life itself is 
haunted by ghosts so much more terrible ? 


A certain Councilor of State, looking at a beautiful landscape, said : 
‘What a marvellous function of nature!” 


: * These hitherto untranslated notes by Tchekhov are from his Notebook. The whole 
work, translated by L. S. Woolf and S. Koteliansky, will be published in the spring by the 
Hogarth Press, Richmond. Many of the notes are sketches of plots for short stories —EDITOR. 
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From the notebook of an old dog : ‘‘ People don’t eat slops and bone 
which the cooks throw away. Fools ! ” 


He had nothing in his soul except recollections of his schooldays. 
The French say : ‘‘ Laid comme un chenille ’—as ugly as a caterpillar. 


The children growing up talked at meals about religion and laughed at 
fasts, monks, etc. The old mother at first lost her temper, then, evidently 
getting used to it, only smiled ; but at last she told the children that they 
had convinced her, that she is now of their opinion. The children felt 
awkward and could not imagine what their old mother would do without 
her religion. 


A scholar, without talent, a blockhead, worked for twenty-four years 
and produced nothing good, gave to the world only scholars as untalented 
and as narrow-minded as himself. At night he secretly bound books— 
that was his true vocation : in that he was an artist and felt the joy of it. 
There came to him a bookbinder who loved learning and studied secretly 
at night. 


But perhaps the universe is suspended on the tooth of some monster. 
The so-called pure childlike joy of life is animal joy. 
I cannot bear the crying of children, but when my child cries I don’t hear. 


A schoolboy treats a lady to dinner in a restaurant. He has only one 
rouble twenty kopecks. The bill comes to four roubles thirty kopecks. 
He has no money and begins to cry. The proprietor boxes his ears. He 
was talking to the lady about Abyssinia. 


A dirty tavern near the station. And in every tavern like that you will 
find salted white sturgeon with horse-radish. What a lot of sturgeon must 
be salted in Russia ! 


Z. goes on Sundays to the Sukharevka (a market-place in Moscow) to 
look for books ; he finds a book, written by his father, with the inscription : 
“To darling Nadya from the author.”’ 


One should be mentally clear, morally pure, and physically tidy. 
‘“ And now he appeared with all his decorations.” 


‘“ And what decorations has he got?” 
‘‘ He has a bronze medal for the census of 1897.” 


rl 
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A Government clerk gave his son a thrashing because he had only 
obtained five marks in all his subjects at school. It seemed to him not good 
enough. When he was told that he was in the wrong, that five is the highest 
mark obtainable, he thrashed his son again, out of vexation with himself. 


A serious, phlegmatic doctor fell in love with a girl who danced very 
well, and, to please her, he started to learn a mazurka. 


When one is peacefully at home life seems ordinary ; but as soon as one 
walks into the street and begins to observe, to question women, for instance, 
then life becomes terrible. The neighbourhood of Patriarshi Prudy (a park 
and street in Moscow) looks quiet and peaceful, but in reality life there 
is hell. 


There has been an increase not in the number of nervous diseases and 
nervous patients, but in the number of doctors able to study those diseases. 


The grandfather is given fish to eat, and if it does not poison him and 
he remains alive, then all the family eat it. 


A correspondence. A young man dreams of devoting himself to literature 
and constantly writes to his father about it. At last he gives up the civil 
service, goes to Petersburg, and devotes himself to literature—he becomes 
a censor. 


A large fat barmaid—a cross between a pig and white sturgeon. 

A certain captain taught his daughter the art of fortification. 

The new Governor made a speech to his clerks. He called the merchants 
together—another speech. At the annual prize-giving of the secondary 


school for girls—a speech on true enlightenment. To the representatives 
of the Press a speech. He called the Jews together : “‘ Jews, I have summoned 


_ you.” . . . A month or two passes ; he does nothing. Again he calls the 
_ merchants together—a speech. Again the Jews : “ Jews, I have summoned 


you.” . . . He has wearied them all. At last he says to his Chancellor : 


_ ™ No, the work is too much for me. I shall have to resign.” 


Families where the woman is bourgeoise easily breed adventurers, 
swindlers, and brutes without ideals. 


Let the coming generation attain happiness ; but they surely ought to 
ask eenaclves fe did their ancestors live and for what did they suffer. 


Love, friendship, respect do not unite people as much as common hatred 
for something. 
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Russians abroad. The men love Russia passionately, but the women 
don’t like her and soon forget her. 


A young man made a million marks, lay down on them, and shot himself. — 


“That woman”... “I married when I was twenty. I have not 
drunk a glass of vodka all my life, haven’t smoked a single cigarette.’ After 
he had run off with another woman people got to like him more and to 
believe him more, and when he walked in the street he began to notice 
that they had all become kinder and nicer to him—because he had fallen. 


Really decent people are only to be found amongst men who have 
definite, either conservative or radical, convictions ; so-called moderate 
men are much inclined to rewards, commissions, orders, promotions. 


A young philologist, who has just left the University, comes home to his 
native town. He is elected churchwarden. He does not believe in God, but 
goes to church regularly, makes the sign of the cross when passing near 
a church or chapel, thinking that that sort of thing is necessary for the 
people and that the salvation of Russia is bound up with it. He 1s elected 
chairman of the Zemstvo Board and a Justice of the Peace ; he wins orders 
and medals ; he does not notice that he has reached the age of forty-five. 
Then suddenly he realizes that all the time he has been acting and making 
a fool of himself, but it is now too late to change his way of life. Once, in 
his sleep, he suddenly hears, like the report of a gun, the words : ‘‘ What 
are you doing ?”’ and he starts up all in a sweat. 


bis 

yxyThe husband invites his friends to his country-house in the Crimea, 
and afterwards his wife, without her husband’s knowledge, brings them 
the bill and is paid for board and lodging. 


Potapov becomes attached to the brother, and this is the beginning of 
his falling in love with the sister. Divorces his wife. Afterwards the son 
sends him plans for a rabbit-hutch. 


A girl, a devoted friend, out of the best of motives, went about with a 
subscription list for X., who was not in want. 


I visit a friend, find him at supper. There are many guests. It is very gay. 
I am glad to chatter with the women and drink wine. A wonderfully 
pleasant mood. Suddenly up gets N., with an air of importance, as though 
he were a public prosecutor, and makes a speech in my honour. ‘“‘ The 
magician of words . . . ideals . . . in our time when ideals grow dim 
. + » you are sowing wisdom, undying things. . . .” I feel as if I had had 
a cover over me and that now the cover had been taken off and someone ~ 
was aiming a pistol at me. After the speech a murmur of conversation, 


“3 
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then silence. The gaiety has gone. “ You must speak now,” says my 
neighbour. But what can I say ? I would gladly throw the bottle at him. 
And I go to bed with some sediment in my soul. ‘ Look, look, what a 
fool sits among you ! ” 


The maid, when she makes the bed, always puts the slippers under the 
bed close to the wall. The fat master, unable to bear it any longer, gives 
the maid notice. It turns out that the doctor told her to put the slippers. 
as far as possible-under the bed so as to cure the man of his obesity. 


The club blackballed a respectable man because all the members were 
out of humour ; they ruined his prospects. : 


_In the theatre. A gentleman asks a lady to take her hat off, as it is in 
his way. Grumbling, disagreeableness, entreaties. At last a confession : 
“Madam, I am the author of the play.”” She answers : ‘‘ I don’t care.” 


In order to act wisely it is not enough to be wise.-- (Dostoevsky.) 


A. and B. have a bet. A. wins the wager by eating twelve cutlets; B. does 
not pay even for the cutlets. 


An income-tax inspector and an excise official, in order to justify their 
occupations to themselves, say spontaneously: ‘“‘It is an interesting 
profession, there is a lot of work, it is a live occupation.” 


Z. goes to a doctor, who examines him and finds that he is suffering from 
heart disease. Z. abruptly changes his way of life, takes medicine, can 
only talk about his disease ; the whole town knows that he has heart 
disease ; and all the doctors, whom he regularly consults, say that he has 
got heart disease. He does not marry, gives up amateur theatricals, does 
not drink, and when he walks does so slowly and hardly breathes. Eleven 
years later he has to go to Moscow, and there he consults a specialist. 
The latter finds that his heart is perfectly sound. Z. is overjoyed, but he 
can no longer return to a normal life, for he has got accustomed to going 


_ to bed early and to walking slowly, and he is bored if he cannot speak 


of his disease. The only result is that he gets to hate doctors—that is all. 


A woman is fascinated not by art, but by the noise made by those who 
have to do with art. 


. Z. got tired of having visitors, and he hired a French woman to live in 
his house as if she were his mistress. This shocked the ladies and he no 


longer had visitors. 


Mitya and Katya were told that their papa blasted rocks in the quarry. 


They wanted to blow up their cross grandpapa, so they took a pound of 


Ze 
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powder from their father’s room, put it in a bottle, inserted a wick, and 
placed it under their grandfather’s chair when he was dozing after dinner ; 
but soldiers marched by with the band playing, and this was the only 
thing that prevented them from carrying out their plan. 


A woman imagines that she has a peculiar, exceptional constitution 
whose ailments are different from other people’s and which cannot stand 
ordinary medicine. She thinks that her son is unlike other people’s sons, 
that he has to be brought up differently. She believes if principles, but 
she thinks that they apply to everyone but herself, because she lives in 
exceptional circumstances. The son grows up, and she tries to find an 
exceptional wife for him. Those around her suffer. The son turns out a 
scoundrel. 


A savings bank. The clerk, a very nice man, looks down on the bank, 
considers it useless—and yet goes on working there. 


A radical lady, who crosses herself at night, is secretly full of prejudice 
and superstition, hears that in order to be happy one should boil a black 
cat by night. She steals a cat and tries to boil it. 


A publisher’s twenty-fifth anniversary. Tears, a speech: “1 offer ten 
roubles to the literary fund, the interest to be paid to the poorest writer, — 
but on condition that a special committee is appointed to work out the 
rules according to which the distribution shall-be made.” 


It was a grand forest of timber, but a Government Conservator was — 
appointed, and in two years’ time there was no more timber—the 
caterpillar pest. 


A gentle, quiet schoolmistress secretly beats her pupils, because she 
believes in the good of corporal punishment. 


If you wish to become an optimist and understand life, stop believing 
what people say and write, observe and discover for yourself. . 


Husband and wife zealously followed X.’s idea and built up their life 
according to it asif it were a formula. Only just before death they asked 
themselves: ‘‘ Perhaps that idea is wrong? Perhaps the saying ‘ mens 
sana in corpore sano ’ is untrue ?”’ 

I detest a playful Jew, a radical Ukrainian, and a drunken German. 


Taking into consideration, dear sir, as a result of this view, dear sir .. . 


The most intolerable people are provincial celebrities. 


ee Ps 
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Father Epaminond catches fish and puts them in his pocket ; then, 
when he gets home, he takes out a fish at a time, as he wants it, and fries it. 


They celebrated the birthday of an honest man. Took the opportunity 
to show off and praise one another. Only towards the end of the dinner 
they suddenly discovered that the man had not been invited ; they had 
forgotten. : 


A gentle, quiet woman, getting into a temper, says : “ If I were a man 
f would just bash your filthy mug! ” 


A Mussulman for the salvation of his soul digs a well. It would be a 
pleasant thing if each of us left a school, a well, or something like that, 


so that life should not pass away into eternity without leaving a trace 
behind it. 


“ T have not read Herbert Spencer. Tell me his subjects. What does he 
write about ? ” “ I want to paint a panel for the Paris exhibition. Suggest 
a subject.”’ (A wearisome lady.) 


An unfaithful wife is a large cold cutlet which one does not want to 
touch, because someone else has had it in his hands. 


She had not sufficient skin on her face ; in order to open her eyes she 
had to shut her mouth, and wice versa. 


X. all his life spoke and wrote about the vices of servants and about 
the way to manage and control them, and he died deserted by everyone 
except his valet and his cook. 


A little girl with rapture about her aunt: “ She is very beautiful—as 
beautiful as our dog ! ” 


In a love-letter : “‘ Stamp enclosed for a reply.”’ 


He ceased to love a woman; the sensation of not being in love; a 
peaceful state of mind ; long, peaceful thoughts. 


Conservative people do so little harm because they are timid and have 


no confidence in themselves ; harm is done not by conservative but by 


malicious people. 


For a play : an old woman of radical views dresses like a girl, smokes, 
cannot exist without company, sympathetic. 


In a Pullman car—these are the dregs of society. 
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On the lady’s bosom was the portrait of a fat German. 


a 


They undressed the corpse, but had no time to take the gloves off; — 


a corpse in gloves. 


Education : ‘‘ Masticate your food properly,” their father told them. 
And they masticated properly, and walked two hours every day, and washed 
in cold water, and yet they turned out unhappy and without talent. 


N., forty years old, married a girl of seventeen. The first night, when 
they had returned to his mining village, she went to bed and suddenly 
burst into tears because she did not love him. He is a good soul, is over- 
whelmed with distress, and goes off to sleep in his little working room. 


On the spot where the former manor house stood there is no trace left ; 
only one lilac bush remains, and that for some reason does not bloom. 


N. goes to X. every day, talks to him, and shows real sympathy in his 
grief ; suddenly X. leaves his house where he was so comfortable. N. asks 
X.’s mother why he went away. She answers : “‘ Because you came to see 
him every day.”’ 


In Act I. X., arespectable man, borrows a hundred roubles from N., and 
in the course of all four acts he does not pay it back. 


A grandmother has six sons and three daughters, and best of all she loves 
the failure, who drinks and has been in prison. 


N., the manager of a factory, rich, with a wife and children, happy, has 


written An Investigation into the Mineral Spring at X. He was much — 


praised for it and was invited to join the staff of a newspaper ; he gave up 
his post, went to Petersburg, divorced his wife, spent his money—and 
went to the dogs. 


(Looking at a photograph album) : ““ Whose ugly face is that ? ”’ 
“'That’s my uncle.”’ 


A boy of good family, capricious, full of mischief, obstinate, wore out 
his whole family. ‘The father, an official who played the piano, got to hate 
him, took him into a corner of the garden, flogged him with considerable 
pleasure, and then felt disgusted with himself. ‘The son has grown up and 
is an officer ; and the father still felt disgusted with himself for having 
flogged him. 


N. courted Z. for a long time. She was very religious, and when he. 


proposed to her she put a dried flower, which he had once given to her, 
into her prayer-book. 


————— 
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A storm at sea. Lawyers ought to regard it as a crime. 


PaA conversation on another planet about the earth a thousand years 
hence : “‘ Do you remember that white tree ? ” 


Treat your dismissal as you would an atmospheric phenomenon. 


The mother has ideals, the father too ; they delivered lectures ; they 
built schools, museums, etc. They grow rich ; and their children are most 
ordinary ; spend money, gamble on the Stock Exchange. 


The husband and wife loved having visitors, because when there were 
no visitors they quarrelled. 


If you wish to have little spare time, do nothing. 


On a Sunday morning in summer is heard the rumble of a carriage— 
people driving to mass. 


What wonderful names : the little tears of Our Lady, warbler, crow’s- 
eyes.* 


A Government forest officer with shoulder-straps who has never seen 
a forest. 


A doctor, recently qualified, supervises the food in a restaurant. “‘ The 
food is under the special supervision of a doctor.” He copies out the 
chemical composition of the mineral water ; the students believe him— 
and all is well. 


A man, married to an actress, during a performance of a play in which 
his wife was acting, sat in a box, with beaming face, and from time to time 
got up and bowed to the audience. 


Dinner at Count O. D.’s. Fat, lazy footmen ; tasteless cutlets ; a feeling 
that a lot of money is being spent, that the situation is hopeless, and that 
it is impossible to change the course of things. 


A district doctor : ‘‘ What other damned creature but a doctor would 
have to go out in such weather ?’”’ He is proud of it, grumbles about it 
to everyone, and is proud to think that his work is so troublesome ; he does 
not drink, and often quietly sends articles to medical journals that do not 


publish them. 


* The names of flowers. 
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When N. married her husband he was junior Public Prosecutor ; he 
became judge of the High Court, and then judge of the Court of Appeal ; 
he is an average uninteresting man. N. loves her husband very much. She 
loves him to the grave, writes him meek and touching letters when she hears 
of his unfaithfulness, and dies with a touching expression of love on her 
lips. Evidently she loved, not her husband, but someone else, superior, 
beautiful, non-existent, and she lavished that love upon her husband. 
And after her death footsteps could be heard in her house. 


They are members of a temperance society and now and again take a 
glass of wine. 


They say : “ In the long run truth will triumph ” ; but it is untrue. 


A clever man says: ‘‘ This is a lie, but since the people cannot do 
without the lie, since it has the sanction of history, it is dangerous to root 
it out all at once ; let it go on for the time being, but with certain correc- 
tions.’ But the genius says : ‘‘ This is a lie, therefore it must not exist.” 


B., a writer of no talent, who has been writing for a long time, with 
his air of importance reminds one of a high priest. 


N. has never been in the country and thinks that in the winter country 
people use skis. “‘ How I would enjoy ski-ing now ! ”’ 


An intellectual woman, or rather a woman who belongs to an intellectual 
circle, excels in deceit. 


N. struggled all his life investigating a disease and studying its bacilli ; 
he devoted his whole life to the struggle, expended on it all his powers, 
and suddenly, just before his death, it turned out that the disease was not 
in the least infectious or dangerous. 


_A theatrical manager, lying in bed, read a new play. He read three or 
four pages, and then, in irritation, threw the play on to the floor, put out 
the candle, and drew the bed-clothes over him ; a little later, after thinking 
over it, he took the play up again and began to read it ; then, getting angry 
with the uninspired, tedious work, he again threw it on the oot and put 
out the candle. A little later he once more took up the play and read it ; 
then he produced it and it was a failure. 


N., heavy, morose, gloomy, says : “ I love a joke ; I am always joking.” 


Lord, don’t allow me to condemn or to speak of what I do not know 
or do not understand. 
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For a play : a character always lying without rhyme or reason. 
Sexton Catacombov. 


N.N., a littérateur, critic, plausible, self-confident, very liberal-minded, 
talks about poetry ; condescendingly agrees with one—and I see that he 
is a man absolutely without talent (1 haven’t read him). Someone suggests 
going to Ai-Petri. I say that it is going to rain, but we set out. The road is 
muddy, it rains, the critic sits next to me, I feel his lack of talent. He is 
wooed and made a fuss of as if he were a bishop. And when it cleared up I 
went back on foot. How easily people deceive themselves ; how they love 
prophets and soothsayers ; what a herd it is ! Another person went with us— 
a Councillor of State, middle-aged, silent because he thinks he is right and 
despises the critic, because he too is without talent. A girl afraid to smile 
because she is among clever people. 


A dream of a keeper in the Zoological Gardens. He dreams that there 
‘was presented to the “ Zoo ”’ first a marmot, then an emu, then a vulture, 
then a she-goat, then another emu ; the presentations are made without 
end, and the “ Zoo ” is crowded out—the keeper wakes up in horror, wet 
with perspiration. 
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THE LIFE OF GOEiiies 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


OETHE lived on into his eighty-third year ; and Felix Mendels- 
sohn, who saw him in his old age, said that the world would come 
to believe that there had been, not one, but many Goethes. This 
has proved, in a literal sense, to be only too true. During his long 

life he changed his mind many times, held many contradictory opinions, 
assumed many characters. The critic who wished to describe the outcome 
of his experience as expressed in his reflections on it would be hard put to it 
to know what period to choose ; and there is no particular reason why the 
opinions of his seventieth year should be thought more valid than those 
of his fortieth. Yet every phase of his career is so voluminously recorded 
that it seems to offer the portrait of an independent being. Some writers 
see him as a youthful lover to the exclusion of that other phase in which 
he was an elderly flirt. To some he is essentially a morbid and violent 
romantic, to some a formalising classicist ; to some a rationalist and to 
some a mystic; to some the best of good companions, to some a cold 
egotist ; to some the freest; most flexible spirit the German race has ever 
produced ; to some the typically pompous and buttoned-up Geheimrat 
of legend. There is some Justification for insisting on each of these im- 
pressions ; but their multitude makes synthesis difficult, and of all possible 
syntheses perhaps the most misleading would be the easy conclusion 
that he was “‘ myriad-minded.”’ 

The difficulty is reflected accurately enough in the vast literature which 
treats of Goethe and in our natural attitude towards it. It is nearly ninety 
years since his death, and innumerable biographies of him exist ; but we 
still hope that one which will be satisfactory may be produced. The 
posthumous work of Professor Hume Brown, scholarly and laborious 
as it is, does not satisfy us. It is full, as full as Bielschowsky, without his 
preposterous inflations, without indeed the customary German reverence 
for the most frivolous or the most foolish utterance that issued from 
Goethe’s mouth. It is, of course, more accurate than Lewes. But Lewes, 
who wrote so soon after Goethe’s death, who never saw what German 
scholars call the Urfaust, who went astray, for want of sufficient 
information, over the complicated occasions of Werther—Lewes has 
nevertheless written what is probably the best biography of Goethe in any 
language. He was not a poet, let alone a poet ot Goethe’s rank, but, to 
use an expressive phrase, he had “ been there himself.” His free intelligence, 
his wide range of interests, enabled him to distinguish, and to sympathise 
with, what was free and vital in Goethe’s own work and character. He. 
took Goethe’s productions and the facts of his life at their intrinsic merits 
and made out of them a portrait which is reverent but not idolatrous. 
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It would not be quite true, of course, to say that all the other biographers 
of Goethe think their hero incapable of a fault. Professor Hume Brown 
admits that he was weak in will and quotes Emerson’s judgment that he 
was not fundamentally an artist. But he cannot help writing of these things 
in such an odd way, which is not merely his own, as to give them insensibly 
the appearance of merits. Goethe was weak-willed ; he was inartistic: 
perhaps, in some mysterious manner which we are unable to understand, 
these qualities are of the essence of true greatness ! The parody, of course, 
if it were applied to Professor Hume Brown, would be extremely unfair ; 
it would take the most abysmal of German commentators to express so 
fatuous a thought. But such are the feelings, whatever element of caricature 
they may contain, with which we rise from these two volumes, as from so 
many of their predecessors. The traditional image of Goethe issues from 
these pages, a little flawed perhaps but substantially unbroken, an Olympian 
who embraced in one mind and one life all the knowledge, all the interests, 
all the experience possible to humanity. But it would probably be more 
accurate to say that the contradictions of Goethe’s personality mean, 

not so much that he reconciled in himself many tendencies usually 
incompatible, as that obscure elements in his character, assisted by 
misfortunes of circumstance, hindered him in doing things which he 
wished to do and which, at first sight, his endowments would seem to 
make possible for him. He was truly a marvellous man, but in many ways 
tragically marvellous. ‘There is perhaps no case in literature in which gifts 
so great have been so often frustrated by apparently trifling, but really 
insuperable, difficulties. 

Goethe, it has been said, has compensated mankind for the almost total 
loss of the biography of Shakespeare. Here, at least, we have the life of 
a genius set out on the heroic scale and with encyclopedic minuteness. 
He is esteemed the greatest poet of a people which holds art and learning 
in high respect and has a traditional devotion to scholarly research ; and 
he himself deliberately laid the foundations on which succeeding generations 
of students have reared an impressive edifice. Many eye-witnesses have 

left their impressions of him; his correspondence has been preserved in 
almost unequalled profusion ; he devoted a long book to a record, more 
careful than candid, to be sure, of his first twenty-six years. More than this, 
little that he wrote is, by his own confession, without bearing on his life ; 
and little that he wrote is without its corresponding and illuminating 
fragment of biographical knowledge. 

His life naturally attracts both biographer and reader by its variety, 

_ its richness of incident and the fact that hardly any part of it is mere dumb 
_ detail, uninterpreted by the poet himself, speaking as poet. He was the son 
- of a well-to-do citizen of Frankfort, a precocious child and a still more 
_ precocious youth ; and when he entered upon the first excitements of 
4 manhood he noted and illustrated their effect on him in an abundant 
series of fresh and beautiful lyrics. His appearance—though his good 
- looks as a youth have probably been exaggerated—attracted all ie met 
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him and commonly sent them off to their notebooks to record their 


impressions. He startled Europe with Werther; invented, or at any rate 


popularised, a new kind of folly ; caused no one knows how many 
suicides ; and influenced the dress of a continent. Wertherism was then 
as great a force as Byronism later—it was indeed one of the sources of 
Byronism—and Chinese painters took scenes from the book for subjects. 
This wave of fame floated him into the ducal court at Weimar, where, 
to the astonishment of all, he developed from a boon-companion of the 
young Duke into a hard-working and capable Minister of State. He heid 
this position for ten years, thereby proving himself superior to the charges 
usually preferred against poets, of vagueness and impracticality, and 
ended it by that dramatic departure for Italy which divides his career in 
two and seems to typify the longing of all poets for the south. He formed 
with Schiller the most impressive of all literary friendships. He met 
Napoleon and extorted his admiration—‘ Voila un homme!” said 
Napoleon, as the poet entered the room. In his old age he was one of the 
wonders of Europe—a goal of pilgrimages. He was even so fortunate as 
to utter in his last delirium words capable of bearing an allegorical 
interpretation. 

His numerous love-affairs, in particular, charm biographers and throw 
an especial glow of poetry over what might be otherwise too serious a 
story. Scholars no longer young, whom one would have supposed to have 
outgrown such interests, learnedly debate whether this young lady or 
that is properly to be included in the canon. It begins perhaps, in the 
most catholic versions, with Gretchen, of whom we know nothing more, 
not even her surname, but that she led the boy into bad company and did 
not return his affection. Katchen Schénkopf, at Leipzig, fails to qualify 
thoroughly by reason of her failure to inspire any poem of the first order. 
Friederike Brion, the pastor’s daughter of Sesenheim, was the occasion 
of the first great affair, which, to be sure, we know almost solely from 
Goethe’s own, certainly inaccurate, account. He abandoned himself 


entirely to this passion for several months, and while it lasted he wrote 


Wilkommen und Abschied, Ich komme bald, ihr goldnen Kinder, and a dozen 
other pieces which make as fine and tender an expression of young love 
the first physical intoxication of sense and spirit, as it has ever received. 
_ After a time he remembered himself, extricated himself, and brusquely 
departed, to scourge his betrayal in the treachery of Weislingen, of Clavigo, 
and of Faust. a 
There follows the affair with Lotte Buff, when he was saved from too 
deep an engagement by Lotte’s previous betrothal, and the affair with 
Maximiiiane Brentano, when he was not saved from burning his fingers 
from scenes and humiliations, by the lady’s marriage. He telescoped the 
twe affairs, and out of them he made Werther. Then came Lili Sch6nemann 


and the loves of the citizen’s son and the young lady of fashion, which 
resulted in a disconcertingly unexpected betrothal. The poems he wrote. 


on this subject are, in a different manner, as beautiful as those inspired by 
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Friederike,and they are, for reasons to which I shall return, psychologically 
much more interesting. Again he extricated himself, went to Weimar, 
and began the long connection with Charlotte von Stein, which is com- 
memorated in Iphigenie auf Tauris and Tasso. On his return from Italy he 
quarrelled with her and took under his protection a young woman who had 
been employed in an artificial-flower factory, Christiane Vulpius. She 
is the subject of the sensual, richly-decorated Rémische Elegien and of a 
few other poems of the same kind. In 1806, when the liaison had lasted 
twenty years, he married her. There remain Minna Herzlieb, the heroine 


of the sonnets ; Marianne von Willemer, the heroine (and part-author) 


of the West-dstlicher Divan ; and Ulrike von Levetzow, the heroine of the 
Trilogie der Leidenschaft, to whom, when she was seventeen and he seventy- 
two, he sent an offer of marriage by the hand of the Grand Duke Karl 
August himself. 

The catalogue of Goethe’s loves involves a catalogue of a good deal of 
the best poetry he ever wrote. But there is more to be considered, and, 
besides, the character of the whole must be considered. He was, of course, 


- unfortunate in his country and his age. Germany, still recovering from the 


Thirty Years’ War, was centuries behind the other great nations of the 
West in the production of a literature. Between Walther von der Vogelweide 
and Goethe there is hardly any figure to be seen in pure literature save 
the rather sugary poets of the Breslau school, the true but small talent of 


_ Claudius, and the slightly unsympathetic talent of Lessing. Goethe was 


born into the flattest of landscapes, with no elders whom he could respect 
and no contemporaries to rival him. It was not until the maturity of Schiller 
that Germany could provide any man even approaching his equal. He was 
therefore without models, standards, or guides, a genius working in the 


void, with nothing done for him and all to do. He became early conscious 


of the emptiness of German Literature and looked outside its boundaries 
for assistance. There he found a whole world of forms created and estab- 
lished by generations of artists—the forms of Homer, Shakespeare, Racine, 
Moliére, Sophocles, Propertius, Petrarch. He set feverishly to work to 
import these into his own country, to make himself the great creator of 
genres in German Literature. As a result, in spite of the range and variety 
of his work, in spite of his genius and original mind, he failed in, or rather 


never attempted, that fundamental duty of a great poet, the creation of 
a form suited to himself. For Faust, though it is not copied or imported, 
is not a form, not a logical and harmonious growth from a central inspira- 
tion, but a convenient receptacle for a number of ideas and passages of 


different sorts on wholly different levels of value and intensity. Ae 
This misfortune does indeed injure to a considerable extent the artistic 


value of his total work, of which there is only one section quite exempt 


from its influence. The greater number of his lyrical poems was based 
on, and developed from, native models, from the traditional songs which 
Herder at Strassburg first taught him to find, to study, and to enjoy. Here 


something was done for him, something was ready at hand which he could 
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transmute to his own uses by a genuine exercise of the formative faculty 
instead of by the more mechanical work of transplantation from the Greek 
or the English into the German language. Of all his work, Goethe's songs 
and ballads make the part which we feel to be most truly, indefeasibly, 
his own. They spring out of the traditional poetry, but not by the way of 
imitation. Goethe was not concerned, as are always the makers of sham 
ballads, to copy, perhaps even more carefully than anything else, the 
accidental quaintnesses and naiveties which at first sight seem to be their 
most characteristic peculiarities. He went behind their surface appearances 
and drew on as much of the spirit and modes of thought, which first 
made them, as could serve him for his own purposes of personal expression. 

But songs and ballads of love and country life and simple emotions, 
however excellent they may be, will not make a great poet of the rank 
commonly granted to Goethe, nor will theyaltogether account for the genius 
which we believe him to have possessed. We must turn to his other works, 
his more ambitious works, if we are to find the counterpart of Homer and 
Virgil, of Dante and Shakespeare. When we do so, what a disappointment 
it is! What treasures of wisdom and poetry we find in these great com- 
positions, and yet how poor seems the whole by the side of the achievements 
with which it has been compared. Yet our feeling that the comparison 
can, and should, be made is not wholly effaced. Goethe is, in fact, a poet 
who is equal to this rank by his natural endowments but not by his actual 
performance. Professor Hume Brown remarks with justice how great 
a part of his work is made up of fragments and unfinished failures. 
A long succession of these runs from the great Prometheus and Der Ewige 
Jude of early years to the Aufgeregten, the Nausikéa, Achilleis, and 
Natiirliche Tochter of the second half of his life. It is almost a miracle that 
Faust should have been rescued, after many years, from this fate ; and its 
rescue was accomplished only on the condition that it should lose its unity 
and consistency. Of the other fragments, either of the two first-named 
might very well have become what Goethe never did produce, a complete 
and self-sufficing poem cast in a form necessary and peculiar to its author 
and to itself. Prometheus was to have been a dithyrambic drama, written 
in an extremely vigorous and flexible kind of free verse, a drama drawing 
modern significance from an ancient myth. But it was doomed not to be 
even half finished. Der Ewige Jude, which was hardly more than begun, 
would have been an even more remarkable production. Goethe intended 
it to be a long, comprehensive, half-satirical, half-philosophical narrative 
of the development of the Christian world ; and the fragment he did write 
has astonishing power, together with a freedom and penetration of wit 
which seem to anticipate Heine. 

Even in Faust, the best part, from the strictly poetic point of view, is 
the central fragment which Goethe wrote before he went to Weimar. 
The rest, splendid as it sometimes is, was taken up by an older, less 
enthusiastic man and carried out in a different manner. It formally 
completes the fragment, tells the whole story connectedly, and gives the 
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tragedy a more or less symmetrical shape. But the amplification, even apart 
from the quite irrelevant Intermezzo, is largely an attempt to give it a 
philosophical meaning which is not always raised into poetry. Goethe 
Was inspired, as a young man, by the characters of Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles—by a Mephistopheles as concrete, as fully embodied, as that of 
Marlowe or the Satan of Paradise Lost—and in these early scenes the wider 
significance of their pact and its fulfilment was implicit in what they had 
to say, was indeed poetically apprehended by the author—for it is one 
of the functions of poetry to particularise, and thoroughly to particularise, 
general ideas. But later Goethe resolved that these characters should 
express an attitude towards the world which had become anterior in his 
mind to his conception of themselves. Faust may be, perhaps, the greatest 
of modern poems ; but its deficiencies become terribly obvious when we 
compare it with the Divine Comedy (which Goethe despised) or the tragedies 
of Shakespeare. . 

When we examine his other completed works we see at once how much 
he suffered from the temptation to import his forms ready-made from 
other literatures. In Gétz von Berlichingen he did most patently what he 


avoided when he drew inspiration from the traditional songs of his own 


country: he copied the errors, the accidental characteristics of the 
Shakespearean drama, at least as carefully as any other part of it. This was 
perhaps a fault of the undiscriminating enthusiasm of youth. Look, then, 
at the famous Hermann und Dorothea, the work of his forty-eighth year. 
For this country idyll he adopted deliberately as close an approximation 
as he could manage to the manner of Homer. 


Und es sagte darauf der edle, verstindige Pfarrherr, 
Er, die Zierde der Stadt. ... 


Sorgsam brachte die Mutter des klaren herrlichen Weines, 
In geschliffener Flasche auf blankem zinnernem Runde, 
Mit den griinlichen R6mern, den echten Bechern des Rheinweins.* 


It is indeed astonishing how well Goethe adapts the characteristics of 
his original to his own purpose : it is a never-failing miracle of dexterity. 
But are not these such exclamations as we use for the fit of borrowed 
garments ? Should we be so much impressed by the way in which they fit 
here and there if there were not other places in which they do not fit at 
all? One can perhaps imagine Goethe, if he had received any support 
from his own language, working out for this poem a style which might 
have been, as it were, the equivalent of that which Wordsworth worked 
out for somewhat similar purposes. But he had no such support : he was 


condemned to adaptations. Of these probably the most successful is to 
‘be found in the Rémische Elegien, where he used the elegiac couplets of 


what he called “‘ Amor’s Triumvirs,’’ Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius, to 
39 
* “ And thereon spoke the noble, judicious parson, he, the ornament of the town... . 
- Carefally the pathee brought es of the clear, lordly wine, in a polished flagon 
on the shining tin tray, with the green glasses, the right beakers for Rhine wine. 
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describe his passion for Christiane. But was it not the case here that in the 
first place he borrowed from the poets the precise cast of feeling which 
afterwards he expressed in a style also borrowed from them? _ 

As we go further we find faults of other sorts. Werther is perhaps » 
artistically the most equal of all Goethe’s productions. The flow and stream 
of its splendid prose, the most lucid written in German before the appear- 
ance of Heine and still the most eloquent, preserves the reader’s interest 
alive until the end, but the spirit of the book suffers a degeneration which 
was sufficiently indicated by Goethe when he remarked that while the hero 
is sane he reads Homer, but Ossian when he is beginning to go mad. It 
degenerates that is to say, not outwardly but inwardly, from the nobie 
to the maudlin. Wilhelm Meister is richly heavy with wisdom ; but how, 
we cannot help asking, could any novelist, writing so tolerantly of what 
Carlyle amiably called ‘‘ players and libidinous actresses,’ write at the 
same time so dully, without giving his work even a scandalous attraction ? 
Among the plays Tasso has the most continuous beauty of style and a~ 
radical defect of substance, a defect which, in Goethe, sprang from deep 
origins and is very symptomatic. This divinely serene conversation, broken 
by only six physical movements of the characters, conceals, without 
denying, the tragedy of its hero. Tasso is here not a great poet who finds 
himself astray in the real world and ends in the madhouse, but merely 
a sensitive spirit goaded into an exaggerated display of feeling, an hysteria, 
from which he will in time recover. ‘This is not a transmutation of the fact 
but a shrinking from it ; and it was characteristic of Goethe that he did 
always shrink from any excessively painful fact. When he permitted a 
tragic ending, for once, to the first part of Faust, the second part had to 
begin with a scene in which, by flowers and soft breezes and the song of 
birds, the spirits of nature restore Faust (not Gretchen, by the way) to 
calm and happiness. | ; 

This is, I own, a sufficiently cursory and incomplete catalogue, and one 
deliberately directed to the discovery of faults instead of the discovery 
of beauties. It would be possible to reverse the point of view and make > 
a great reckoning on the other side. But no such reckoning, I think, could 
ever remove the strong sense of dissatisfaction remaining in the mind of 
anyone who searches Goethe for large achievements worthy of a poet on 
the greatest scale. It is true—and this is perhaps the most interesting point 
~-that anyone who does so will find many things not unworthy of a very 
good poet, and many things, even, not unworthy of Goethe’s reputation 
and gifts. But these things are rarely the same. There are good poetical 
things, there are examples of wisdom and insight ; but where Goethe is 
most successful as a poet he is not often on the highest level of significance, 
and where his conception is widest it is generally not quite fused into 
poetry. 

Grau, teurer Freund, ist alle Theorie 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.* 


* Gray, dear friend, is theory, and green the golden tree of life. 
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_ How magical and stimulating are those lines when we first discover them ; 

_ what a shaft of light they throw down into Faust’s library ! But they are 
only the expression ofa mood, a statement which is partial, not 

_ comprehensive. 

Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 

Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt * 


—that is wise and valuable, but versification, which has made it tersely 
epigrammatic, has not made it poetry. : 

If the distinction is clear and the argument recommends itself, then tke 
conclusion is easy enough and perhaps sufficient. But the disparity between 
Goethe’s gifts and what he accomplished must spring from some element 
in his character, and it is interesting to enquire what this may have been, 
all the more because his position is not that merely of a great poet, but also 
of a great and exemplary figure. This element might be sought by several 
different channels of approach, but there is one which has been already 
mentioned and is the easiest. 

Lewes’s remarks on the affair with Friederike are distinguished through- 
out by his usual strong common sense—never more so than when he 
_ disposes of the notion that Goethe jilted her in order to ‘‘ remain true to 

his genius.” “ Had he loved her enough to share a life with her,” says 

Lewes, “‘ his experience of woman might have been less extensive, but it 

would assuredly have gained an element it wanted. It would have been 
deepened. ... The kiss he feared to press upon the loving lips of 

Friederike—the life of sympathy he refused to share with her—are wanting 

to the greatness of his works.”’ This really expresses the truth in a way 
_ that needs only amplification and illustration, though Lewes for some reason 

lost sight of it and did not pursue it further. It contains a truth which is 
valid to some extent in almost all the relations of Goethe’s life. 

He frequently spoke of himself—and his admirers, contemporary and 
later, have accepted his testimony—as being possessed by a demon, 
as having in his nature an incalculable force which, were it not wisely 
bridled, might carry him helplessly to ruin. Perhaps his fear of this force 

_and the limits he set upon it were greater realities in his life than it was 
itself. We see him generally possessed by caution and prudence, a man 
_ for ever drawing back. It is certain that he never rushed into disaster : it 
is not certain that he might not have been more fully, more satisfactorily, 
the poet he was intended to be, if he had occasionally taken the risk of 
it. The influence of women was perhaps one of the greatest of the dangers 
that opened before him. He was unboundedly inflammable ; but he 
-contrived—and “‘ contrived” is the word—to remain single up to the 
age of fifty-seven. Men of demonic character are very frequently unhappy 
in their married lives ; but I do not think that we see them very frequently 
enjoying quite so many hairbreadth escapes from that most serious of all 
human decisions. It is not as though Goethe’s affairs were commonly 


7 # Talent is formed in quietude, but character in the flow of the world. 
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of the kind that does not lead up to marriage. They were, on the contrary, 
precisely of the kind that, in the ordinary way, entails marriage as a natural 


consequence : yet only once was he so much as betrothed. The occasion 


on which this happened is of considerable interest. 

When Goethe, in writing Dichtung und Wahrheit, reached the episode of 
Lili Schénemann, he told Eckermann that his love for her had been the 
most powerful he had known in his life. Lewes rather oddly dismisses this 
as the forgetfulness of an old man (he has a strong partiality for Friederike 
and Christiane—so queerly do Goethe’s amours affect his biographers !) ; 
but I think that both in Dichtung und Wahrheit and in the poems of the 
time good evidence can be found for putting the most literal interpretation 
on his statement. Lili is almost, if not absolutely, the most vivid figure 
in the autobiography. Friederike is little more than an element entering 
into the composition of a poetic scene, a decorative person, with not much 
to say for herself ; but Lili is a vigorous, determined girl, whose personality 
is a factor in the events in which she takes part. 

There was a disparity of position between Goethe and Lili as great 
as there had been in the case of Friederike, but now the aspiration was on 
his side, not on hers. He approached her with difficulty and unwillingly. 
He came of a sober, middle-class family ; she and her mother were ladies 
of fashion ; their religions were different ; and, what seemed conclusive 
to the elder Goethe, the Schénemanns were leading an expensive life 
on a doubtfully sufficient income. The position seemed hopeless ; but a 
third party, a woman, busied herself in the matter, removed the opposition 
of the two families, and triumphantly bade the lovers embrace. ‘‘ I stood,” 


says Goethe, “‘ opposite to Lili and held out my hand to her. She, not 


delaying indeed but still slowly, laid hers in it. After a deep breath we fell, 
strongly moved, in one another’s arms.” The words seem to betray a 
certain surprise, a certain alarm ; they do not by any means reflect an 
enthusiasm quite untouched by afterthoughts. The course of the affair 


was what, this would suggest. Eventually Goethe created a breach by 


omitting fully to resume relations when he returned after an absence from 
Frankfort. . 

But the poems he wrote for Lili are even more eloquent than the material 
facts. They were couched from the first, though at first of course playfully, 
in the form of complaints. 

Warum ziehst du mich unwiderstehlich, 
Ach in jene Pracht ? 
War ich, guter Junge, nicht so selig 
In der 6den Nacht ? * 
But as time goes on the playfulness disappears. In Lilis Park he represents 
himself as the half-tamed, wholly mutinous bear, threatens that he will 
break away from her, boasts that he still has the strength. He made the 
attempt, travelled to Switzerland with a friend, reached a mountain-pass 
I ve ein eae en a ee 


* “ Why do you draw me irresistibly into this s 


lendour ? Was I not, good, si 
man that I am, happy in the empty night ? ” J a eh are eon 
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whence he could see below him the plains of Italy, and was forced by his 
longing to return. 

Wie ein Vogel der den Faden bricht 

Und zum Walde kehrt, 

Er schleppt, des Gefaingnisses Schmach, 

Noch ein Stiickchen des Fadens nach : 

Er ist der alte freigeborne Vogel nicht, 

Er hat schon jemand angehirt.* 


There is in this a curious note of bitterness which is not natural to Goethe ; 
the exclamation of a man who is afraid of something and resents it. It 
is easier to understand it when one sees in Dichtung und Wahrheit how deep 
was the impression which Lili’s strength of character made on him. There 
he describes how once, when she was offended by something a stranger 
said at table, “ without changing the sweetness of her expression, she 
brushed her right hand, quite prettily, across the tablecloth, and com- 
posedly pushed on to the floor all that stood in the way of her gentle 
movement.” ‘I'he incident is curious, the picture of it strikingly real. 
Lili seems to have been in that circle a person of equal importance with 
Goethe, with an equal licence for self-expression. He speaks of her, as he 
did not always of Friederike, as an equal and sometimes with genuine 
humility. And she frightened him more than anyone else he ever met in 
the whole course of his life, because, more than anyone else, she threatened 
to invade his mental independence. 

There are other traits in his character which reinforce the impression 
produced by this episode. Among these, one of the most noticeable is his 
hatred of interviews of farewell, which is perhaps a special form of his 
reluctance to speak of any project before it was actually carried out, Thus 
he effected his breach with Friederike, in a somewhat cowardly manner, 
by letter after he had returned to Frankfort ; he left Wetzlar in the midst 
of his perturbations there, leaving a note for Lotte and Albert, who had 
shared and suffered them with him ; he set out for Italy for a long sojourn, 
without warning any of his friends, even Frau von Stein, though it had 
been by no means a sudden decision. This was the initial, and, one would 
think, sufficient, cause of his quarrel with Frau von Stein, who resented 
his want of confidence in her. 

But the thing was native in him, a trick constantly repeated. It sprang 
from his ruling desire to be his own master and from his knowledge that 
he could satisfy that desire only by following very special courses of 
behaviour. In his early years he called himself a chameleon. The truth 
of the charge is demonstrated by the ease with which he fell successively 
under different influences, now Behrisch, now Herder, now Merck, and 
by the way in which his youthful letters and professions accommodate 
themselves to the taste of his several correspondents. He was determined 


* “ Like a bird who breaks the thread which holds him and returns to the wood, he drags 
after him, shameful sign of his bondage, still a scrap of the thread. He is not the old 


-free-born bird, he has been someone’s property.” 
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to make his own decisions, to be himself ; but he knew that he was not. 
strong enough to withstand the influence of his friends, if ever he should 
admit them too far into his life. The only safety for his mental independence 
lay in withdrawing himself. 

This is the secret of that mask of ice-like inflexibility and self-sufficiency 
which the later Goethe assumed and which terrified all beholders. It 
covered an impressionable, feminine spirit, only too ready to obey the 
will of any person who could get at it. Goethe came at last to live alone 
because he could not share his life with anyone and remain himself. Even 
with Schiller, during the whole course of that long and impressive con- 
nection, the note of reserve is more evident than the note of intimacy. It 
is true that the freedom of their intellectual intercourse was complete ; 
ideas flowed between them without check or hesitation, and the mind of 
each was fully opened to the other. But it was only his mind that Goethe 
opened to his friend. He showed towards him none of the irrational, 
affectionate, spontaneous impulses which prove that the inward springs 
of the spirit are loosened. 

This element in Goethe’s character governed the whole of his work, the 
whole of his thought. It limited his knowledge of life, and it restrained 
him, after his earliest years, from ever throwing himself into his work 
with that complete self-forgetfulness which is necessary if the last degree 
of excellence is to be obtained. He could not wholly forget himself in any- 
thing save with peril to his painfully won, precariously maintained mental 
balance. He never underwent, in life or in art, that salutary experience 
of surrender to something stronger than himself—simply because whenever 
he encountered something stronger than himself he ran away from it. 
It is this which makes him so noticeably avoid the element of tragedy in 
his poetry, which turns the catastrophe of Tasso into no more than a 
painful breach of good manners. It is this instinctive shrinking from 
unpleasant and unmanageable fact which betrays him into his occasional 
turns of fatuity, as when he gives for his sole reflection on the profoundly 
disturbing affair of Lili the remark that “‘ it was a strange decision of the 
high powers which dispose of us that, in the course of my wonderful 
existence, I should experience also what it feels like to be betrothed.” 

To a man capable of that thought we do not turn in our moments of 
deepest feeling either for counsel or for comfort. Goethe knew a great deal 
about life, but he preserved himself for eighty-three years from any too 
close experience of it. He is the observer seated on the water’s edge whose 
keen sight penetrates very far down into the depths ; but he is necessarily 
without the more poignant, if more restricted, knowledge of the man who 
has fallen in, who knows from immediate experience that water is wet and 
what it feels like to drown. 

And yet, after all, when one has considered that mind and that work 
how natural it is to turn back on oneself and exclaim, with Arnold, ‘“‘ M ; 
voice shall never be joined to those which decry Goethe.” “ Goethe's 
profound, imperturbable naturalism,” says Arnold again, “is absolutely _ 
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fatal to all routine thinking ; he puts the standard, once for all, inside every 
man instead of outside him ; when he is told such a thing must be so, 
there is immense authority and custom in favour of it being so, it has been 
held to be so for a thousand years, he answers with Olympian politeness, 
‘ But is it so ? Is it so to me?’ ” And in truth the business of criticism is 
primarily to find out what things are, rather than to complain because they 
are not something else. That I should so naturally say this is in itself 
evidence that Goethe has lived, evidence of years spent under his guidance. 
He did his work, he made his contribution to our thought, he has his place 
in the history of humanity, even if these things should be discovered not 
to be quite what they have been supposed. Perhaps one of the ways of 
seeing life steadily and seeing it whole is to keep so far away from it that 
its vibrations cannot impair the steadiness of the observation. He had a 
wide and shallow mind. His knowledge of humanity is excelled in every 
particular aspect by someone ; but only very rarely has so great a range of 
knowledge been held in a single mind. His disinclination to engage himself . 
too firmly in anything assisted the constant shifting of his point of view, 
from romantic to classic, and back to romantic again, from Christian to 
pagan and back to Christianity, so that in the end he had at least sampled 
almost every possible mode of thought. We do not go to him, as I have said, 
for help in distress, but we can go to him for as much as any detached 
observer can tell us of something we are about to experience. No one who 
has allowed himself to feel fully the influence of Goethe’s mind will ever 
look at the world again in quite the same way. We have only to guard 
against the two extremes, one of which is regarding him as an all-adequate 
guide to life while the other lies in casting him aside when he proves not 
to be adequate. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HAT seems to be a remarkable discovery has recently been made at the ~ 
University Library, Cambridge. In a copy of the 1590 quarto edition ~ 
of Peter Bale’s The Writing Schoolmaster the signature ‘“‘ John Webster ”’ 
has been noticed by one of the librarians. No signature, or other manu- 
script writing, of the dramatist has hitherto been known to exist, so that 
until this signature (which is obviously of the right period) can be proved to be that 
of another John Webster it may be assumed to be that of the author of The Duchess 
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Ae is rather staggering to find that, in addition to The Bookplate mentioned in last 
month’s Literary Intelligence, there are two more periodicals in English devoted 
entirely to the study of bookplates, but I suppose that, as I am astonished at the existence 
of three such papers, I shall immediately be made aware (as usually happens in such 
cases) of the existence of several more. Anyhow, let us consider the two now before me. 
The first is The Bookplate Booklet, which sounds like Mr. Wilkie Bard doing some- 
thing horrible to the articulation of his audience, and is published quarterly at 
17 Board of ‘Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri, U.S.A. The present number, 
dated September, 1920, contains two articles and a reproduction of one bookplate. 
One of the articles, My Bookplates, is by the Marquis von Bayros, who writes in this 
style : “‘ I often use Rococo subjects, for the delicate lines and dainty roses with their 
dancing amourettes fall lightly from my fingers. . . . A very clever prince, who has 
passed his whole life in Baroque and Rococo chateaux, once wrote to me: ‘ You not 
only draw in Rococo, but you think in Rococo.’ ”” He does ; but one has to be very 
clever, and a prince, to make remarks like that—and to have them immortalised in 
print. Incidentally, the Marquis’s elaborate and Beardsleyish picture of a lady playing 
the piano, with Mozart looking out of a Greek temple, and a cherub flying around 
his head playing the fiddle, is the last thing I should want to paste inside a book of 
mine—whatever else I might do with it. The second periodical devoted to this subject 
is also a quarterly, The Bookplate Magazine, very well produced by the Morland 
Press and costing half-a-crown a number. The present number—s—is devoted 
chiefly to Danish bookplates, old and new. Many of them are pleasant in design, 
and some even seem primarily intended to fulfil their proper function—to 
say, that is, to whom the book belongs. But I fear that I shall never really 
want to have a bookplate of my own. The only ones that appeal to me in the least 
are those with very beautifully-engraved armorial bearings upon them—and to own 
one of these I should first have to procure myself a coat of arms. And, anyhow, 
a bookplate is a poor thing. Man was meant to sign his name, in his own writing, 
inside his books. Consider how badly a volume with several bookplates in it looks, 
and how charming to possess is one inscribed with the signatures of its owners through 
three or more centuries. gaa 


fa 


N° sooner is the ink dry upon the manuscript equivalent for this last triangle 
of leaflets than the postman brings me The Bookplate Chronicle, published at 
the same address as the Baoklet referred to in the last paragraph. What a world ! 
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ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


‘Te Annual Report for 1919, which has just been issued, of the University Library, 
. Cambridge, contains a complete list of donations to the Library during the years 
1917, 1918, and 1919. Most important among these are those of Mr, Stephen Gaselee 
{including MSS., fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth century printed books, a 
Series of editions of Apuleius, and many other things) and of Mr. F. Jenkinson, the 
Librarian (including a very remarkable collection of sixteenth-century books in their 
original bindings). Among other gifts of rare books are those of Mr. C. Fairfax 
Murray, Mr. P. L. Babington (early editions of Dryden, Oldham, and others), Mrs. 
Hammond, and Mr. A. T. Bartholomew. 


og 
yo) 
NOTES ON SALES 


PA VONG other things sold at Sotheby’s on November 24th was a very charming 
collection of seventeenth and eighteenth century books, in excellent, clean 
condition, catalogued as “ The property of a gentleman.”’ A copy of Cowley’s The 
Mistresse, first edition, 8vo, 1647, bound with a first edition of his The Four Ages of 
England, 1648, fetched £99, and there were many curiosities of literature, such as 
Homer a la Mode, A Mock Poem [by James, Viscount Scudamore], 8vo, Oxford, 
1664, sold for £2 ; and Hogan-Moganides : or the Dutch Hudibras, 8vo, 1674, which, 
with a copy of R. Wild’s Iter Boreale of 1668, sold for £2 15s. Both these last lots went 
to Mr. Everard Meynell, of East Chapel Street, Mayfair. Hogan-Moganides is an odd 
sort of book, and the author (if anyone could tell me who he was, I should be much 
obliged) at times follows his original very closely : 


Then was the time when Hogan-Mogan 
The lofty Floods began to Rogue on ; 
Abandoning inferior dwelling, 

And launced forth an admiralling, 


is little but a dull imitation of 


Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a Colonelling. 


At other times, however, he is fairly lively, as the opening of the poem may show : 


The Warlike Poets of old time, 
That Smother’d Wit in Squibbs of Rime ; 
You whose Gigantick numbers Sor’d, 
Describing Champion, and his Sword ; _ 
That sing of Knights, and make a Clashing 
Of Rime as hideous as their Slashing ; 
Whose Muses danc’t to howl of Doggs, 
To squeak of Mice, and croak of Froggs. 

. _ You Demy-cracks of Pistol-bore, 

‘ What are you, when the Canons rore ? 


Another very rare book of verse at this sale was Matthew Stevenson’s Occasions 
Off-spring : Or Poems upon Severall Occasions, 8vo, 1654, which was bought for £30 
by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto. Most of Stevenson's verse is mere doggerel, and has 
long titles such as The Cook’s Catastrophe, occasion’d by a Souldier killing a Cook's 
boy carrying a cover’d mess through the street. Yet, in spite of all this, he really had a 
gleam of something in him, and in 1916 Mr. Meynell published as a four-page leaflet 
Price 6d.) his poem, An Elegy upon old Freeman, us’d hardly by the Committee, for 
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lying in the Cathedral, and in Church-Porches, for praying the Common-prayer by he 
etc. The odd thing, of course, is that Stevenson ever considered this old vagabo: 
worth writing about at all, and the angle from which he approached the subject : 


Here in this homely Cabinet 

Resteth a poor old Anchoret ; 

Upon the ground he laid all weathers, 
Not as most Men, gooslike on feathers. 
For so indeed it came to pass, 

The Lord of Lords his Landlord was. 


So run the opening lines of a poem, which, though marred by much roughness 
versification, has still a very tender and humane spirit within its couplets. 


2 od 
v2) 


hee copies of a very rare pamphlet were sold at Hodgson’s on November 25th. 
The title of this pamphlet is Proceedings of the Committee for Claathing Fren 
Prisoners of War, London, folio, 1760, and the special point about it is that the Intr 
duction was written, anonymously, by Samuel Johnson. It appears that this charity 
started in December, 1759, as the result of a visit paid by Wesley to the prison camp 
Knowle, near Bristol, excited much hostility on the grounds that our enemies were 0 
enemies, and that charity begins at home. But we learn from Hume that “ Notwit 
standing the national foolish prejudices against the French, a remarkable zeal eve 
where appeared for this charity.” The parallel with certain charitable post-war activiti 
of our own day is too close not to be remarked. “‘ That charity is best,’”’ says Johnson 
“* of which the consequences are most extensive ; the relief of enemies has a tendenc} 
to unite mankind in paternal affection ; to soften the acrimony of adverse nations, 
dispose them to peace and amity.” The whole of Johnson’s Introduction is a fine one’ 
but oh, how problems do repeat themselves ! One of the two copies sold was 
presentation copy from the committee to ‘‘ Lawrence Sterne, M.A., Prebendary 
York,” and the other to Sir Thomas Robinson, an eccentric of the time, the designer 
Rokeby and of one wing of Castle Howard, and at one time Governor of Barbad 
“Long Sir Thomas ” was a man of great height, and of him Chesterfield wrote tk 
epigram : 


Unlike my subject will I frame my song, 
It shall be witty and it shan’t be long. 


Some amusing stories are told of him, among others this one by Southey : “‘ Lon 
Sir Thomas found a portrait of Richardson in the house ” (7.e., Rokeby) ; “ thinkin; 
Mr. Richardson a very unfit personage to be suspended in effigy among lords, ladies 
and baronets, he ordered the painter to put him on the star and blue riband and thet 
christened the picture Sir Robert Walpole.” It seems doubtful whether either o 
these two presentation copies were ever actually sent out to those to whom they ar 
inscribed. The Sterne copy fetched £51 and the Robinson copy £30. Amon 
other books in this sale were Tristram Shandy, 9 vols., 8vo, first edition [York] 
1760—London, 1767, £63 ; R. Proctor’s Index to the Early Printed Books in the Britis 
Museum, 8vo, 1898-9, £19 ; Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols., 4to, 1808—1¢ 
£40; his Oxford, 2 vols., 4to, 1814, £36; his Cambridge, 2 vols., 4to, 1815, £41 
W. Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, 2 vols. extended to 3 vols. by numerous tn 
extra-illustrations, 4to, 1794-1802, £400 ; and a copy of the first issue, 1663, of th 
third folio of Shakespeare, £750. 
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A SELECTION from the library of Mr. E. A. V. Stanley, of Quantock Lodge, 
4 & Bridgwater, was sold on December 2nd and 3rd at Sotheby’s. The books formed 
part of the Taunton heirlooms, and realised rather over £10,000. The highest price of the 
ale was £2000 for the first issue of the first edition of Don Quixote, Part I, 4to, 
Madrid, 1605 ; the second issue, also 1605, fetched £190 ; and the Lisbon issue of 
the same year, £120. The Madrid 1608 edition sold for £57. The first edition of the 
second part, 4to, Madrid, 1615, reached £230. £1500 was given for a good and large 
sopy of Thomas Hariot’s A Brief and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, 
‘olio, published at Frankfort by de Bry in 1590 ; only nine other copies are known. 
A folio (Ilias et Odyssea) of Homer, printed at Florence in 1488, sold for £270; 
Je Bry’s Voyages, 1590-1628, bound in 13 vols., folio, £280; a collection of 
77 vols. by Defoe, £295 ; and Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, first edition, folio, 1755, 

11. A collection of 216 eighteenth-century poems, annotated by Horace Walpole, 
etched £230; and two lots of tracts, also annotated by Horace Walpole, 560 
n all, brought between them £248. There were also many books in French and other 
armorial bindings. ga 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


RRO! Mr. Leslie Chaundy, of 104 High Street, Oxford, and 59 Davies Street, 
London, W.1, I have to acknowledge three catalogues, Nos. 43, 44, and 45. 
In these I notice two folios of Cowley’s Works, the 1688 for 55s. and the 1693 for 
255. ; they are always pleasant books to possess, and these two copies presumably 
1ave all the portraits—though only the Faithorne portrait at the beginning is mentioned 
n these lists. The other two portraits (not inserted till the 1681 edition) should be 
hat of Cowley at thirteen (on the title-page of the second part) and that on the 
sngraving of his monument ; but the bibliography of these folios is rather a com- 
plicated one, I fancy. Mr. Chaundy also offers R. H. Barham’s copy of Charles 
Churchill’s Works, 8vo, 4 vols., 1774, for £5 5s. This is an “ association copy ”’ of 
much interest to those who care for English comic verse, though it would be even 
more interesting, I confess, could it be imagined that Churchill had in any way 
nfluenced Barham. Yet perhaps it was the consideration of the satirist’s bibulous 
vabits that led Barham to write : 


That an ancient Welsh Poet, one Pyndar ap Tudor, 
Was right in proclaiming ‘“‘ Ariston men Udor,”’ 
Which means “‘ The pure Element Is for men’s belly meant ” | 
And that Gin’s but a Snare of Old Nick the deluder. 


This is a pleasant item in one’s collection of “water poems,” but I fear that as a link 
n a literary genealogy it is not really convincing. 1 wonder, by the way, where 
Barham’s copy of The New Bath Guide, by Christopher Anstey, may be ? For to be 
‘ertain that he had such a copy it is only necessary to read almost any passage in 
Anstey’s book : 
: Like a holy-hock, noble, majestic, and tall, 
Sir Boreas Blubber first opens the ball. 


{ 


“ How genteely he offers Miss Carrot before us. 
Miss Carrot Fitz-Oozer, a neice of Lord Porus ! 
How nimbly he paces, how active and light ! 

One never can judge of a man at first sight ; 

But as near as I guess, from the size of his calf, 

He may weigh about twenty-three stone and a half. 
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Or again : 
The company made a most brilliant appearance, 
And ate Bread and Butter with great perseverance ; 
All the chocolate too, that my Lord set before ’em, 
The ladies dispatch’d with the utmost decorum. 


Can anyone doubt the near ancestry of such lines to The Ingoldsby Legends ? Ba 
I seem to have strayed some distance from Mr. Chaundy. Let me, therefore, suitabl 
round off my paragraph by remarking that there are among his authors two eighteenth- 
century books of verse of which I never before heard: Poems on Subjects Chiefly 
Devotional, by Theodosia [Anne Steele, daughter of a dissenting minister at Broughton 
Hants], 2 vols., r12mo, 1760, and Roman Portraits : A Poem in Heroick Verse, wit 
Historical Remarks and Illustrations, by Robert Jephson, 4to, 1794. The respectiv 
prices of these books are 7s. 6d. and half-a-guinea. 


aoa 
a 


| R. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON, 4 Nelson Street, Newcastle-on-T'yne, whos 
catalogues I have before this had occasion to mention as very agreeabl 
productions, now sends his list, No. 2, of 1920. In it is offered for £105 the fourt 
edition of Lyly’s Euphues, 1580, and the third edition of Euphues and his England. 
also 1580, both volumes being in quarto. The catalogue quotes—very much to th 
point—Professor Aikin’s remark that: ‘‘ A book may be of great bibliographical rarity, 
yet of no historic interest or intrinsic value. Euphues is all there.”’ Only two other copies 
of this edition of the second volume are known, one in the Bodleian and one in the 
Cambridge University Library. As usual, Mr. Robinson offers a large number of 
books with Bewick illustrations, including an octavo edition of Charles Cotton’s 
Scarronides, or Virgil Travestie, printed in Durham in 1805, which is priced at 7s. 6d. 
Cotton was a coarse enough Restoration rhymester and poet, and hedevoted his energies 
to turning Virgil into such, often amusing, stuff as : 


Have you not seen below the Sphere 
A mortal drink call’d Bottle-Beer, 
How by the tapster, when the stopple 
Is ravish’d from the teeming bottle, 
It bounces, foams, and froths, 
k.t.A. | 


But I think he hardly deserved to have his books catalogued under Erotica, which is 
a sad fate to happen to any man. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. WELLS AND MR. BELLOC 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I have no time to deal at any length with Mr. Belloc’s onslaught upon The Outline 
of History in your November issue—which has only just been brought to my attention 


- (November 20th). One instance, however, will suffice, I think, to demonstrate the intellectual 


honesty of this typical Catholic writer and justify my contemptuous disregard of the bulk 
of his pseudo-erudite shoutings. He quotes me as saying : 


“ At the close of the fifth century (A.D. 500) no vestige of the Western Roman Empire, 
the original Roman Empire, remained.” 


He makes this quotation with a prelude and with great elaboration ; he calls it a “ key- 
statement ”’ ; he bases upon it a tirade covering six or seven pages, It is, I agree, a thoroughly 


_ silly statement. But I did not make it. Mr. Belloc faked it up out of this passage : 


“We may now, with the help of a map, make a brief review of the political divisions 
of Europe at the close of the fifth century. No vestige of the Western Empire, the originai 
Roman Empire, remained as such. Over many parts of Europe a sort of legendary over- 
lordship of the Hellenic Eastern Empire held its place in men’s minds. The Emperor at 
Constantinople was, in theory at least, still Emperor.” 


What do such little words as “‘ as such ” matter to a man who defends the Faith ? 

Mr. Belloc also says that I waste “ pages and pages . . . on an imaginary figure whom 
I call ‘ Jesus of Nazareth ’ ”—I did not invent the name—and that this “‘ Jesus of Nazareth” 
was not only “suburban ”’ but “a vulgar modern communist in his politics, a half-wit 
in mental grip,” and so on. These “ pages and pages ”’ consist almost entirely of quotations 
from or close paraphrases of passages from the Gospels. Against the evidence of the Gospels 
Mr. Belloc adduces a scrappy collection of quotations to show that Christianity was from 
@ very early stage one of the numerous blood and ceremonial salvation religions that infested 
the decaying Empire; that it had its Mass very early. It is interesting to find a Catholic 
apologist repudiating and ridiculing Jesus of Nazareth altogether, but that merely carries 
out the statement of the Outline, that organised Christianity is essentially a corrupted 
teaching. It is a teaching which “ broke back” to priestcraft and the blood sacrifice. ‘The 
particular dates of the corruption are, after all, a minor consideration. : 

It would be tedious to argue with Mr. Belloc about what-he calls “ ‘The Representative 
Institution.” His italicized Germanic, his “'Teutonic”’ in inverted commas, are just his 
own controversial devices. I lay no stress whatever on the Teutonic contribution to the 
representative method, but Mr. Belloc wants his readers to suppose that I do. 

These three points cover the ground of most of Mr. Belloc’s criticism of the Outline. 
To deal with him in greater detail would be to embark upon a wrangle a la Belloc ; a 

1 am not disposed to do. 
rae note, in SauAl, that Mr. Belloc repeats his assertion, first made in the Dublin 
Review, that the theory of Natural Selection is exploded and dead and buried. This is 
probably due to some muddle in his mind between selection and the origin of variations. 
It is merely elementary common sense that there is a natural tears of every living 
species in each generation. Is it necessary to argue upon a point so plain ? —Yours, etc., 


Easton Glebe, Dunmow. H. G. WELLs. 


[This letter appears thus late owing to the tardiness with which Mr. Wells’ attention 


was drawn to our November issue.—EDITOR.]} es 
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KIRKUP AND TRELAWNY 


(To the Editor of THe Lonpon MERcuRyY) 


IR,—I have been reading with much interest Mr. Gosse’s article on Kirkup, and 

it recalls to memory my publication of a new edition of Adventures of a Younger Son. 
My friend Dr. Richard Garnett suggested that I should illustrate it by a painting of 
E. J. Trelawny in Greek dress by Kirkup. It was then in the possession of John Temple- 
Leader. He readily gave consent, and it appears in the edition. ; ; 

It is pleasant to remember that on publication of the book my old friend Richard Bentley, 
the original publisher, wrote congratulating me on what he considered a venture and also 
saying that the Adventures were true, being practically the life and experiences of the author. 
This is curiously confirmed in Kirkup’s letter that you print, in which he states in regard 
to Trelawny that his stories were not fictions. aa pare. 

When I was in Florence in 1892 Mr. Temple-Leader showed me the painting—it was 
then hanging in the old Pitti Palace where he resided, opposite the Pitti Palace. 

It occurs to me that you may be interested in these notes.—Yours, etc., 

T. FisHerR UNWIN. 

P.S.—Where is the portrait now? It should be in the National Portrait Gallery. 

1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2, December 3rd, 1920. 


= 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD THOMAS 
(To the Editor of THE LoNpon Mercury) 


IR,—The Bibliography of the late Edward Thomas, published in the October number, 

does not include his first book of poems. The title is Six Poems, and it is printed from 
plates by hand at this Press. The poems are: Aspens, Sedge Warblers, Beauty, This is 

no Case of, A Private, Cock-Crow.—Yours, etc., James GUTHRIE. 


The Pear Tree Press, Flansham, Bognor, November 3oth, 1920. - 


PROSE AND VERSE IN CHURCH AND THEATRE 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In the article called “‘ Prose and Verse in Church and Theatre,” which you 
published in your November number, I wrote (page 71) : 


‘Mr. Bayfield has shown how from the very first the actors, copyists, and printers 
who were responsible for our printed texts of Shakespeare understood nothing of this 
and struggled by getting rid of extra syllables to make every line normal.” 


I have no claim to be an authority on the text of Shakespeare and the difficult questions 
which it raises. I ought not to have asserted that Mr. Bayfield had “‘ shown ” anything on 
that subject, least of all something which I have since learnt to be so questionable as the 
alleged share of the printers in the numerous elisions of the folios and quartos of Shakespeare. 


—Yours, etc., Joun Bal.ey. 


(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Your article “‘ Prose and Verse in Church and Theatre” gave me the satisfaction 

of seeing brought into the light of print facts about the ecclesiastical and lay elocution- 
ists’ and readers’ delivery of poetry and prose, particularly in the matter of wrong 
accentuation, of which I have often wished—but had not the wit to do so—to relieve my 
irritated sensibilities through speech either of tongue or pen. 

As a child I listened critically to clergymen’s reading of the Collects, Prayers, and Lessons 
and severely censured, in my young mind, the misleading construction placed through 
errors of accent upon their true value and meaning. I noticed that in Prayers and Collects 
particularly, and in the Sacred Words at the reception of the Sacraments (those were days 
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when no priest dreamed of compressing these beatific phrases for the benefit of either 
spinal column or vocal chord), through long familiarity, the insidious profanity was 
exploited. : 

I do not, however, think that such carelessness necessarily means insincerity or signifies 
mental blindness on the reverend readers’ part. I readily forgave one habitual transgressor 
whom I loved as a hero and whom I knew intuitively to bean earnest man, though I was 
pained at what I felt (though I could not, then, have expressed my feelings in words) to 
be a lack of zsthetic sense unworthy of him. I even came to possess an affection for the 
rolling chant (he was an Irishman) with which he clothed the holy of holy words at the 
High Altar. 

But, if I may be allowed to bring into the discussion the language of music, what of the 
composers of hymn tunes? For what moral misinterpretations and misunderstandings, 
Particularly where children are concerned, might not they be accounted responsible ? Think 
of the line in the popular Harvest Thanksgiving hymn : 


“ He only is the Maker,” 


suggesting a certain insignificance in the Creator’s calling. And the misleading effects of 
accent in the first two lines of Mrs. Alexander’s beautiful hymn for children : 


“There is a green hill far away 
Without a city wall.” 


It might be supposed that most hills are red or blue, and it certainly suggests that the said 


-“ green hill ” should, in a general way, have a city wall. 


If the work of poetic genius must be delivered before the footlights—even by an acknow- 
ledged elocutionist—were it not better read, simply and impassively, with due regard to the 
punctuation, but with no attempt to interpret the emotions and intentions of ‘the poet ? 
I have never heard, for instance, Keats recited without a feeling of humiliation and of 
love-scene-discomfort, and, I must admit, even offence, and a fervid hope that Keats is 
not there in spirit to witness the analytic sacrifice. 

Did the poets intend their inspirations for other than the sympathetic, unself-seeking, 
unself-conscious regard and interpretation of the mind through the human eye ? Is not 
their public recitation a liberty equal to that of adapting unsuitable and unharmonious 
illustrations to their text ? And is not the colour, passion, atmosphere, and significance 
of them more clearly expressed in common “ type” for perusal and meditation in the 
cloistered quiet of garden or parlour, undisturbed by the outside influence of some throaty, 
affected platform artist ? 

Are not the words of them alone sufficient to admit of their standing with perfect safety 


_ upon their own merits in printers’ ink ?—Yours, etc., M. M. Joxunson (Miss\. 


2 Hill Close, Hampstead Way, N.W.4, December rst, 1920. 


THE SOUND OF ENGLISH 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 
IR,—In a letter in your current issue on. “ The Sound of English ” Mr. Devey asks 
whether any foreigner ever said that English was a “ hissing language” and “ only fit for 


wesc: 
= Yes. Taine, in his Voyage aux Pyrénées, has words to that effect. So far as I remember, 
he overhears two Englishmen disputing, and compares the sound to the noise either of 
geese or some other form of poultry. It is years since I read, lent, and lost the book, so I 


must apologise for my vagueness.—Yours, etc., D. C. SoMERVELL. 
Tonbridge, December r2th, 1920. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


HE heraldry in the vaulting of the south porch at Canterbury was described by 

Mr. Ralph Griffin and illustrated by a beautiful series of lantern-slides. Archbishop 

Chichele’s porch dates from about 1420, and in the centre are the royal arms, 

surrounded by twenty-eight coats of Kentish notables, most of them being family 

connections of the Fair Maid of Kent, wife of the Black Prince. By comparing 
corresponding details on different coats it was found that at least three craftsmen had been 
employed on the decoration of the vault, which remains in good condition in spite of a few 
fractures known to be ancient. Two gold crescents, otherwise known as lunule or lunettes, 
were exhibited by the Drapers’ Company and the Royal Institution of Cornwall. The first — 
was found at Draperstown, Co. Derry, and is inferior in design to the Lesnewth example, 
which is now known to have been found with a human skeleton under a barrow at St. Juliot, 
east of Boscastle, Cornwall. The type is well known and dates from the early Bronze Age ; 
but there has always been some doubt as to the purpose of these thin gold plates, ornamental 
only towards the points. A new theory connecting them with the pottery moon-symbols of the 
Swiss lake-dwellings, and more remotely with the “ horns of the altar ”’ revealed in Crete 
and elsewhere, was put forward by Mr. Reginald Smith, who regarded the crescents as the 
counterpart of the sun-discs of the Bronze Age found in Denmark and the British Isles. 
Excavations in the famous burial-ground at Frilford, Berks, undertaken by Mr. Dudley 
Buxton and a party of Oxford students, have brought to light a number of late Roman 
burials all lying east and west with the head at the west end, and a few shallow Anglo-Saxon 
graves which yielded some early brooches, pointing to the arrival of West Saxons in the 
upper Thames valley towards the end of the fifth century. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


T this Society’s meeting on November 15th, presided over by Mr. Falconer Madan, 

Sir H. George Fordham read two papers, the first of which was on The Earliest French 
Guides and Itineraries. In this Sir George, who is one of the greatest authorities on carto- 
bibliography, discussed La Guide of Charles Estienne, of which he traced twenty-one 
distinct issues between 1552 and 1623, and the Sommaire Déscription of Mayerne-Turquet, 
who afterwards, as Sir Theodore Mayerne, was Physician to James I. and Charles I. The 
speaker also drew attention to the curious fact that the first road-guide to England was a 
French book, the La Guide des Chemins a’ Angleterre, published by Gervais Mallot in 1579. 
The second paper consisted of Notes on a Series of Early French Atlases, 1594-1637, and 
was made memorable by the presentation by the reader,of five extremely rare atlases to the 
British Museum. These were two copies of Le Thédtre Francois of Maurice Bouguereau, of 
Tours (the Museum will now possess three out of the six known to exist), two copies of 
le Clerc’s atlas (eight copies are known), and one of Tavernier’s. By this generous gift the 
national collection now becomes one of the richest in the world in this particular branch 


of bibliography. On December 20th Miss M. St. Clare Byrne lectured on Anthony Munday 
and his books. 


THE MUSIC SOCIETY 


ay ae Society was formed this autumn, and aims at furthering the artistic and practical 
ends of all the parties concerned in music—the public, composers, executants, and 

ublishers. It is proposed eventually to have branches in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

he London Branch intends, as soon as funds permit, to build headquarters, with a concert- 
room and accommodation for artists visiting the Society. For the present the meetings are 
being held monthly in St. John’s Hall, Tufton Street, Westminster. At the first three 
meetings (October 7th, November 2nd, and December 7th) the works performed included 
an unpublished Concerto for Strings by Vivaldi, and compositions by Fl. Schmitt, Arnold. 
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Bax, F. Bridge, E. Goossens, J. Ireland, and others. The subscription is £2 2s. for the 
season. All communications should be addressed to The Music Society, care of H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel, Esq., 60 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Sea of this Association, on November 19th, was held at the University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1, when Professor E. H. L. Schwarz, Rhodes University College, 
University of South Africa, delivered a lecture on “ River-Capture and Peneplanation in 
Africa, with special reference to the Kalahari.” The lecturer said that Livingstone’s concep- 
tion of Africa as a great elevated tract with a coastal rampart enclosing a basin and exposing 
steep borders to the sea describes the physiography of the continent. An instance occurs 
on the west coast, where the inland stream, the Baoule, has a fall of 10 metres in 50 miles ; 
the Bandama, flowing south, has a fall of 120 metres in 40 miles in the same area. Ina short 
while, therefore, the coastal stream, owing to its high gradient, will capture the waters of 
_the placid inland one. Headstream erosion of this kind has been at work all round the coast 
of Africa and the inland drainage has been diverted to the sea with disastrous consequences 
to the climate of the continent. 

Before the capture occurs, the inland streams, held up by the barriers of the coastal 
rampart, have cut wide peneplains. The most perfect in existence is the Ovamboland- 
Kalahari plain, where over nearly 400,000 square miles the ground is an even plain, 
graded at a little less than 1 foot to the mile, with a central drainage extending for 
1200 miles. The capture has taken place on the north-east by the breaking through of 
the Victoria Falls, and on the north-west by the cataracts of the Cunene. 

The Kalahari scheme aims at stopping up the two leaks and, by diverting the waters into 
their old channels, to restore the Kalahari to fertility, with consequent improvement to 
the climate of South Africa. 

On December 3rd a lecture was delivered on ‘“‘ The Paleogeography of Victoria,” by 
Professor Ernest W. Skeats, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.G.S. The lecture was followed by a paper 
by Mr. Arthur Wrigley entitled “ A Note on the Claygate Beds of Willesden Green.” 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


RECENT BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY 


a ee es 


IETZSCHE somewhere calls the French the most Christian of modern 

peoples. In support of this assertion he cites Port-Royal and Fenelon, the 

perfect types of profound and delicate culture. He adds that it is precisely 

because free-thinking in France has had to struggle against really great 

men that it also has produced really great men. Nietzsche exaggerates a 
little perhaps. But if there is something paradoxical in this statement, it has its utility 
as a reaction against the opinion current in Protestant countries which denies to the 
brilliant and superficial French mind any aptitude for seizing or feeling the depths 
of the Christian spirit. 

I do not wish to enter into considerations which would exceed the limits of a 
literary article. Whatever may be the unique glory of our religious life in the 
seventeenth century it must be recognised that, on the Christian side, the nineteenth 
century in France provides no names which are the equals of Schleiermacher or 
Newman. But there is one department in which French literature at least equals 
any other during the past century : I mean religious psychology. 

I am speaking of religious psychology seen from the outside by a man who has 
become more or less infidel but who has retained, whether from his youth or from 
his forbears, some sympathy for the religious life and dispositions which enable him 
to understand it. In a number of superior souls what Chateaubriand calls /e génie 
du christianisme survives Christianity itself. In a people accustomed to the refinements 
of psychological analysis this makes an excellent disposition for seizing at the same 
time both the outward and the inward of the religious life, for understanding it freely 
and sympathetically, for giving it its full due of intelligence and beauty. 

This is noticeable even in the novel. Certainly those who have attempted to make 
religious questions the direct theme of a novel have had very little success. Octave 
Feuillet’s Histoire de Sibylle and George Sand’s Mademoiselle Quintinie are mediocre 
works which are no longer read. But the leaning towards Christian things in a mind 
which has lost the habit of faith is expressed most poignantly in Sainte-Beuve’s 
Volupté and in Maurice Barrés’s Un Homme Libre. The latter has written a masterpiece 
of objective religious psychology in the Celline Inspirée, a study of obscure religious 
phenomena which turn in rude and simple souls from Catholicism to the ancient 
paganism and to primitive sorceries. In the same direction the brothers Tharaud 
have written two novels of the first rank, ’Ombre de la Croix and Un Royaume de Dieu 
(the second has just appeared), on the Jewish communities of Poland and the 
Carpathians. 

But I wish to speak here especially of the religious psychology which is professedly 
such, which is treated historically or scientifically, without reference to fiction. This 
it is which produced in the nineteenth century the great book which is the masterpiece 
of French criticism, the Port-Royal of Sainte-Beuve. This it is which gives value 
to the work of Renan : he himself called his brain a disused cathedral and his leaning 
towards Christian things the perfume of an empty vessel. And to-day two considerable 
works in course of publication bring new contributions to the domain of historical 
religious psychology which was so richly cultivated by the last century. These are the 
Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en France, by M. Henri Brémond, the fourth 
and fifth volumes of which have just appeared, and the continuation of the work o 
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M. Ernest Seilli¢re, on the successors of the French mystics, in a recent volume called 
George Sand, mystique de la passion, de la politique et de Part. . 


se 
~ 


M. Henri Brémond is to-day the most distihguished writer among the Catholic 
clergy of France Nobody has done more to make Newman known among us, and on 
this subject he has written four volumes. His close relations with Father Tyrrell, 
together with the inward character of his Christianity, gave him, under Pius X., the 
reputation of a Modernist ; but the spirit of relaxation and peace which since then has 
ruled in the Church has left to these questions, once so burning, hardly more than an 
historic interest. Since that time M. Brémond has devoted himself entirely to his great 
work, to the first volumes of which the French Academy awarded its most important 
literary prize. It will reach, without doubt, considerable dimensions. The Histoire 
‘Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en France, depuis la fin des guerres de religion jusqu a 
nas jours will include ten volumes on the seventeenth century alone, which is, it is 
true, our most interesting period from the religious point of view. 

The two volumes which have just appeared—/’Ecole de Port-Royal and I’Ecole 
du Pere Lallemant et la tradition mystique dans la Compagnie de Fésus—have an especial 
interest. They deal, in fact, with the period, the problems, and the characters which 
gave to Sainte-Beuve the theme of his Port-Royal, and which, partly because of the 
great name of Pascal, partly because they threw down roots into the whole of the 
material and spiritual life of the seventeenth century, still excite us and have not yet 
ceased to be the subject of the most ardent discussions. 

We have been accustomed since Sainte-Beuve to see in Port-Royal a unique island 
of the Christian life, a sort of ark in which pure Christianity is enclosed, struggling 
against the spirit of the age as represented by the King, the Jesuits, Ultramontanism. 
Besides, a nucleus of Jansenists has never ceased to perpetuate itself in France where 
it has had such remarkable representatives as Royer-Collard. To-day this little church 
is represented by a former professor at the Sorbonne, M. Gazier, the depositary of. 
the jealously-preserved library and documents of the Jansenists and the author of 
interesting works on Port-Royal, which are obviously of a hagiographical character. 
It is quite natural that there should be no Jansenist hagiography in M. Brémond’s 
book ; he has belonged to the Jesuits and retains all their traditions in his manner of 
writing. Nevertheless, if M. Brémond has even less sympathy than Sainte-Beuve 
himself with Arnauld, that obstinate disputer, and Nicole, that rather flat opponent 
of mysticism, he does shining justice to Pascal and devotes to the Priére de Pascal 
perhaps the finest part of his work on religious psychology. 

_ But the interest and novelty of the book are to be found elsewhere. Without 
‘attempting to write against Sainte-Beuve’s masterpiece or to contest its foundations, 
which will remain solid, M. Brémond completes it. He puts back again this religious 
school, which it has been usual too much to isolate, into the rich religious and mystical 
current of the seventeenth century. A deep analysis of their interior life shows him 
that it “ recalls closely enough that which was led about the same time by a number 
of saintly persons. Saint-Cyran is in sum only an invalid Bérulle ; Mother Agnes 
would have made an excellent Visitandine ; Tillemont a Benedictine.” The object 
of the Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux is precisely to give their legitimate 
place to those forms of the interior life which have not had the good fortune to carry 
a Pascal on their summits: The fifth volume is devoted to a study of the mystical 
tradition in the Company of Jesus, and particularly to Lallemant, who was its initiator. 
“More united,” says M. Brémond, “ more original, twenty times more sublime and 
twenty times more austere and harder than Port-Royal, the school which we are about 
‘to study made but little noise. Contemporaries hardly suspected its existence. No 
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Sainte-Beuve has spoken of it, and for most Catholics to-day it is only a name.” It 
is not without suspicion, even not without mistrust, that one reads these lines on the 
first page of the book. But the author keeps his promise. The religious springs which 
he here makes known are of an extraordinary intensity and abundance. The book 
which makes their substance, the Doctrine Spirituelle du P. Lallemant, by Father 
Champion, which dates from 1694, was well known in religious circles since it was 
reprinted as late as 1908. But M. Brémond discovers in our inexhaustible seventeenth 
century, for the benefit of laymen who knew nothing of it, the astonishing extent of this 
mystical life. It is a pity that his work did not appear twenty years ago. Bruneti¢re 
would have written on it a copious, eloquent, and probably hostile study. That heir 
of Bossuet had too often declared and waged war on mysticism not to have found in 
M. Brémond’s book a new opportunity for breaking a lance with his old enemy. 


* * * * * * 


M. Brémond will study later the decline of mysticism after the Quietist affair and 
what he calls the Retraite des Mystiques. It is here that M. Seilli¢re comes to take up 
the subject and lead it into a quite different path. He has already written some twenty 
volumes on the currents of romanticism, imperialism (he takes this word in a quite 
special moral sense),and mysticism in literature and manners since Rousseau. His work 
springs from the point of view which in France to-day dominates the literature of 
ideas—that of the criticism of romanticism and the struggle against the romantic 
spirit. It is the ground on which are working MM. Maurras, Pierre Lasserre (author 
of Le Romantisme Frangais),and Benda (the author of Belphégor). While these three 
writers are controversialists, M. Seilli¢re wishes to be only an historian. Certainly he 
has neither the literary grace nor the psychological suppleness of M. Brémond, and 
his books, badly put together, want air ; but he treats conscientiously the subject he 
touches, has a sense of analogies, and can associate with much sureness different 
types of mind. 

For a long time French criticism has agreed to trace the eighteenth century back 
to Fénelon and to see in the archbishop of Cambrai a forerunner of the great men of 
the eighteenth century who were more European than French. M. Seilli¢re brings a 
new contribution to this theory, and in his book on Mme. Guyon et Fénelon, précurseurs 
de” Rousseau establishes the connection between the religious mysticism of the first 
two and the mysticism of passion and democracy of the third. Thence he follows this 
current through the whole of.the nineteenth century, and the book which he gives 
us to-day on George Sand analyses at length the laicised mysticism of the novelist 
who was the heiress of Rousseau. 

Obviously such filiations always have something arbitrary in them which must 
be rectified by criticism. But the great school of criticism which flourished in France 
twenty years ago, with Brunetiére, Lemaitre, and Faguet, is to-day almost extinct. 
I have attempted simply in this periodical account of French literature to distinguish 
such works of erudition or philosophy as for the moment modestly take the place of 
this criticism and bring us from our past certain points of view which are novel or 
at least have been refurbished. 


ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, December, 1920 


MONG the Italian writers of to-day an eminent position is held by the 
Tuscans, men who have in common not so much that country as a 
particular quality which, though it recurs among them with various degrees 
of intensity, differentiates them as a body from other Italian authors. 

When one wishes to define this Tuscan spirit one thinks back to Dante’s 
Inferno ; to some of the old anonymous lyrics—for example, the song which begins, 
*“ Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro” ; to Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, and 
his poems whose hardness, intractability, and despair are already the expression of 
a spirit more modern, more tormented than Dante’s ; to the disdainful, cruel, mocking, 
and gloomy breed which produced a Filippo Argenti, a Vanni Fucci, and a Cecco 
Angiolieri. 

This Tuscan spirit I speak of is quite different from that of a Boccaccio or 
a Politian, authors more superficial, more bourgeois, whose ornate and redundant 
style of writing (which is the Saxon for literature) gives the whole world ready 
access to them. Nor is it the Tuscany that Leigh Hunt saw, that Keats imagined, 
a suburban Arcadia echoing with song and dance in sunny vineyards. It is another 
Tuscany—profounder, rougher, less cultivated, one whose secret it is more difficult 
to penetrate. ; : : ; 

One has glimpses of this Tuscany in the works of Ardengo Soffici. It is the motive 
of many of Giovanni Papini’s pages, especially in Uomo finito. But Soffici lived long 
at Paris, and Papini is a man of enormous reading, so that a certain bookishness has 
permeated their primitiveness. ate : 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the characteristic appears more clearly in 
Federigo Tozzi, who has lived entirely at his birthplace, Siena, an old provincial 
capital which obstinately retains its medizval character in its quaint streets, steep 
twisting, grassgrown, almost without passengers ; in its great houses of red stone, 
with impenetrable and never-opening windows ; in its huge lonely churches, lit only 
by the sad smile of some Madonna standing out above an altar from her background 
of a heaven of faded gold. Siena, which seems built for war and civil strife, whose 
strong bastions, with their bare towers, never look more beautiful than when beneath 
a springtime sky dark with rainclouds. __ 

Federigo Tozzi is, in truth, a fellow-citizen of the thirteenth-century poet, Cecco 
Angiolieri, who poured hatred on his own parents, addressed insulting poems to 


‘Dante, and composed that famous expression of inhumanity, the sonnet “ S’io fosse 


foco arderei lo mondo ”—‘‘ Were I a fire, I'd burn the world.” Tozzi revived the 
ages of war and mysticism in one of his first works—the poem in fourteeners called 
La cittd della Vergine (that is to say, Siena, which is under her protection), a curiosity, 
written in thirteenth-century language recalling to mind both by subject and manner 
d’Annunzio’s poems on Cittd del silenzio—cities of silence ; especially that one on 
Perugia. But such barren archaism could not finally satisfy a modern man like ‘Tozzi ; 
and the poem remained an isolated attempt, a written proof of the strong fascination 


exercised on the author’s mind by his country and his race. 
In the works that followed, in the form of diaries, novels, short stories, Tozzi 


- has recounted passages in his life and laid bare his bizarre and solitary spirit, 


Growing up in the still shadows of Siena, apart, without friendships, cheated every 
_ time it has tried to be understood. 


His sad pages are truly dominated by the shadow of the masculine and naked towers of 
PAN 
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Siena. He has tried in a natural and perfect form what Georges Rodenbach tried in 
his novel Bruges la Morte, to express the unseen presence of the spirit of the place 
in the thoughts and actions of his characters. But Rodenbach’s novel suffers from an 
zestheticism entirely absent from the pages of Tozzi, who does not introduce the 


city in order to form a background with its immortal monuments and works of art | 


like the Venice of d’Annunzio’s Fuoco. But the crookedness of the Sienese streets, the 
houses one above the other, supported as if miraculously, clinging to precipitous 
cliffs, represent the author’s attitude and expresg,his feeling of vertigo before the 
spectacle of human life; the gloomy and claustral walls seem made of his own 
invincibly obstinate egoism ; and the open spaces where the sun is as “ ineffectual as 
water in a well” are symbols of the despair in the author’s heart. 

When confronted by other people Tozzi falls into a condition which one might call 
“ moral vertigo.” He finds it absolutely impossible to escape from the closed circle 
of his egoism, and sympathise with men’s love and suffering. But he is not a self- 
satisfied egoist, contented with the world of his own sensations. He fully knows his 
terrible isolation ; he feels the gulf that surrounds him ; he is fascinated by the abyss 
and cannot withdraw his gaze from it. The spectacle of a suffering animal compels 
his attention, but he feels no pity for it, only sorrow sharpened by his inability to 
be moved by it. His condition is like that of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, the curse 
is never lifted from his head. For example, it amuses him in Beste to tell of some 
toads which he saw die martyred by peasants ; not to describe their death with a 
realist’s flat adherence to details of every sort, whether beautiful or disgusting, but 
only to reproduce the scene. 

And these pictures of his are more than the mere exhalation of confused sensuality 
which d’Annunzio throws off in many of his Novelle della Pescara. Tozzi’s circum- 
stances serve above all to exacerbate his loneliness, to make him feel more vividly 
the impossibility of sympathy, knowledge of which makes him pessimistic and miser- 
able. It almost gives him bitter pleasure to see himself and others suffer. Thus his 
temperament is violently masculine ; it is not content with vague melancholy, but 
becomes almost exalted by torturing itself. He has in him the making of a mystic, 
an ascetic. He is a true son of that Siena where, as Maurice Barrés says there are 


Peu de nuances, des couleurs fortes et quelque chose de l’apre sensualisme dont 
l’Espagne est exaspérée. 


The characters in Tozzi’s stories and novels are seen through this veil of terrible 
sorrow. Sons hate their fathers, brothers torture each other ; husbands storm against 
their wives. Love, when there is any, brings with it the odour of death. The author 
describes in a pungent, blunt, and unpitying style the decay of families, the downfall 


of illusions, the turbulent passions of rough men, the melancholy that afflicts the more - 


refined. 

In this sort Tozzi has discovered how to make a masterpiece—his romance Tre 
Croct. From this book the motive of love is entirely absent. Its argument is so simple 
that one can relate it in a few words. 

There are in Siena three brothers called Gambi, who own an antiquity shop. Their 
business is falling away, and they have recourse to their friendship with a gentleman 
called Nicchioli, who consents to give them a bill of exchange. But this help is not 
enough, and Giulio, in agreement with the others, forges the signature of the guarantor 
and obtains a further loan from the bank. In the end the swindle is found out, and 
Giulio, who was guilty of it, hangs himself. 

The plot is no more than this. But the book does not end with this tragedy. Tozzi 
knows that there is drama more profound and more afflicting than there is in any action 
concluded by a single deed of violence ; namely, the drama of the gradual downfall 
of an individual, the progressive decay of a family, proceeding day by day amid the 
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monotony of ordinary life. The suicide of Giulio is one of those actions that stir the 
crowd, but more tragical perhaps are the deaths of Niccolé and Enrico which, at a 
short interval, follow their brother’s—one through overwork at his new business 
(after the bankruptcy he became an insurance agent), the other in the poorhouse, 
where he had taken refuge after months of drunkenness and mendicity. Niccold’s 
wife and his two nephews place three crosses of rough wood exactly alike on the 
brothers’ graves, and with this act of pity the story ends. 

The impression that this book leaves on one is as extremely powerful as the means 
employed to that end are simple. The Sienese author does not indulge in that subtle 
and frequent psychological analysis characteristic of the novels of the last ten years, 
but destructive of verisimilitude. In reality, our novel-writers have one and all brought 
the Psychological Novel to such a pitch that the palate is cloyed and exasperated by 
it, and a writer to-day who resolves to write a novel has only two possible courses : 
to use irony or to return to simplicity. Tozzi has chosen the latter. He draws his 
characters with the strength and certainty that reveal the great artist. They are often 
types of simple men like Niccold or downright rude figures like Enrico ; and even 
when they are more refined like Giulio their outlines are very firm. 

But Tozzi is not one of those purely intellectual writers whom it amuses to consider 
the soul as a nest of boxes one inside the other, of which the insidemost contains 
nothing at all. His art has no commerce with what is fictitious, rhetorical, artificial— 
in a word, with all that is connoted by the word Literature in its worst sense. 

Just as his Siena is no museum, set down in his novel merely to give it a connective 
theme, but a living creature, a sort of Greek Tragedy chorus that comments even by 
its silence on the actions and thoughts of the characters, even so are the characters 
themselves not wise and inhuman marionettes, but they are the men whom we meet 
every day, and in this novel they are consecrated by art, we see in them what is eternal. 
We hear them in their brief conversations, speaking the language of everyday ; we 
see them engaged in actions that are often trivial and seemingly insignificant (one 
must remember that in a sense one is reading in the story the author’s own 
experiences), and yet from this background of vigorous simplicity the characters 
stand out as clear-cut and powerful as those towers of the Sienese land, which seem, 
in their hard angles and clean mouldings, to belong to an order above ours, to partake 
of immortality. 

Tozzi’s work is not to be mistaken for that of anyone else. His artistic method, 
already shown in Bestie in outline, had attained, in Tre Croci, a very lofty expression ; 
but even in his less successful works, like the novel Con gh occhi chiust and in some 
volumes of short stories (L’ Amore, Giovani), he reveals the indisputable traces of a 
great writer. : : : : 

Unhappily for us, death swept him away in the flower of his age, when his hopes 
were nearest consummation. On the 22nd of March this year, after an attack of 
pulmonary bronchitis, he died at Rome. He was thirty-seven years old. 
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SOME PRIVATE PRESSES 


II-THE ASHENDENE PRESS 


HAT Mr. St. John Hornby has finished the printing of his folio Decameron, 

begun before the war and not resumed until after its close, is welcome news 

to all who care about fine editions of great books. For the work of the Ashen- 

dene Press, the only private press now working which produces books on the 

grand scale, has risen higher and higher in the appreciation of book-lovers 

as one fine volume after another has issued from it. Its books rank among the very finest 
of those, whether ancient or modern, which owe their beauty chiefly or wholly to the 
surpassing excellence of their typography rather than to their ornament or decoration. 
The new Boccaccio, which will be sent to the subscribers as soon as the copies 
can be delivered by the binders, is uniform in the size of its pages with the famous 
Dante which Mr. Hornby printed in 1909, and with the Morte Darthur, finished 
in 1913. Unlike its two predecessors, it has no woodcuts or other illustrations ; yet 
there is no dullness or monotony in the printing of its pages. They are arranged with 
double columns, as in the Dante, save only that the headings of the several “ days,” 
which are printed in blue ink, run right across the page, set in the majuscules of that 
fine ‘‘ Subiaco ” type from which all the later books of the Ashendene Press have been 
printed. How beautiful that letter is, both in the upper and the lower case, the reader 
may judge from the record of Dante’s death which faces this page. It is an extract 
from Villari’s Storia di Firenze, and Mr. Hornby has kindly set it up for the THE 
Lonpon Mercury as a specimen of his type. The type was copied for him from the 
first letter used by Sweynheim and Pannartz when they brought printing into Italy 
in 1464 or 1465 ; and he has christened it after the Monastery of Subiaco, where they 
first set up their press. In their early colophons the partners acclaimed the beauty 
of their new art as more than compensating for the uncouthness of their own German 
names ; but they seem to have found that this type, although roman in character, 
was yet too Gothic to please their humanist patrons. They soon replaced it by a type 
more purely roman, but far less strong and beautiful. William Morris so much 
admired their first type that he had the letters copied and proposed to have them 
cut and cast for his own use at the Kelmscott Press. This, however, was not done. 
Mr. Edward Prince, who cut the punches for Morris’s Golden, 'Troy and Chaucer 
types, also cut the Subiaco type. The chapter headings of the Ashendene Boccaccio: 
are printed in red, and the blue initial letters, designed by Mr. Graily Hewitt, also help 
to lend brilliancy to the pages..One hundred and five copies have been printed on 
Batchelor’s hand-made paper and six on vellum. Of these only eighty copies on paper 
and four on vellum were offered for sale. These have all been bespoken by subscribers. 
Like Caxton, who “ practysed and lerned at my grete charge and dispense ”’ the 
art of printing, “ because I have promysid to dyuerce gentilmen and to my frendes ” 
copies of his first book, the Recuyell of the Histories of Troy, Mr. Hornby has the satis- 
faction of printing just those books which delight him most. A list of the books printed 
in the Subiaco type at the Ashendene Press includes, besides the folio Dante, quarto 
editions of the /nferno, the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso,a Vergil and two volumes of 
Horace’s Odes,a Lucretius, a selection from the Fioretti, More's Utopia,and the Morte 
Darthur ; and these titles afford a ready index to the literary taste which has chosen. 
them. The books are all presented with a perfect craftsmanship such as Caxton never 
achieved or even approached. They carry on the traditions which Morris expounded 
and revived, with the added note of their printer’s own trained hand and eye. Mr. 
Hornby has already in hand the blocks for a complete edition of the Fiaretti from the 
designs by Mr. C. M, Gere, and this, it is hoped, will be the next issue from his press. 
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DEL POETADANTE ALIGHIERI E COME MORL 
NEL detto anno mecexxi, del mese di Luglio mori Dante 
Alighieri di Firenze nella citta di Ravenna in Romagna, es- 
sendo tornato d’ ambasceria da Vinegia in servigio de’ si- 
gnori da Polenta, con cui dimorava; 8% in Ravenna dinanzi 
alla porta della chiesa maggiore fi seppellito a grande onore 
in abito di poeta ¢ di grande filosofo. Mori in esilio del co- 
mune di Firenze in eta circa cinquantasei anni. Questo Dante 
fu onorevole et antico cittadino di Firenze di porta S. Piero, 
e nostro vicino ; 8% ’I suo esilio di Firenze fur per cagione che 
quando Messer Carlo di Valois della casa di Francia venne 
in Firenze anno mecci, 8 caccionne la parte bianca, come 
addietro ne’tempi é fattamenzione, il detto Dante era dei 
maggiori governatori della nostra citta, 8% di quella parte, 
bene che Fosse guelfo; 8% perd sanza alta colpa colla detta 
parte bianca fu cacciato e sbancdito di Firenze, ¢ andossene 
allo studio a Bologna poia Parigi ein pitt parti del mondo. 
Questi fu grande letterato quasi in ogni scienza, tutto Fosse 
laico ; fu sommo poeta 84 filosofo, e rettorico perfetto tanto 
in dittare ¢ versificare, come in aringa parlare nobilissimo 
dicitore, in rima sommo, col piii pulito ¢ bello stile che mai 
Fosse in nostra lingua infino al suo tempo ¢ pit innanzi. . 
Questo Dante per [o suo savere fu alquanto presuntuoso ¢ 
schifo ¢ isdegnoso, e quasi a guisa di filosofo mal grazioso 
non bene sapea conversare co’ laici; ma per Paltre sue vir- 
tudi e scienza ¢ valore di tanto cittadino ne pare che si con- 
venga di dargli perpetua memoria in questa nostra cro- 
nica, con tutto che le sue nobili opere lasciateci 
in iscrittura Facciano di lui vero testimonio 
¢ onosabile Fama alla nostra cittade. 
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7 oti 


MARLOWE SOCIETY 


KINGSWAY 


HE plays that head this page have at least one virtue in common, 

they are all five by poets, and no play by a good poet can fail to 

be better than even a good piece of stagecraft by a man who is not 

a poet. Whether Otway is to be described as a good poet is another 

matter, but there can be no doubt about the effectiveness of Venice 
Preserved as a play. There are people who think its blank verse false rhetoric. 
but, if that be so, then all I can say is, what a pity there is not more of it 
to-day ; better far the “false rhetoric” of Otway than the “ real” drawing- 
room chat of the average modern comedy ! Otway may indulge in rhetoric, but if 
is a highly picturesque, expressive, and intelligent use of language, and it satisfies 
the mind while it delights the ear, whereas the language of the modern play is arid 
inarticulate, and irritating in its drabness and inadequacy. No small part of the 
delight we experienced at the Phcenix Society’s performance was a sensuous gratifica- 
tion of the ear in hearing the beautiful rhythms of the English speech flowing naturally 
from the lips of the actors. No one who has never heard good blank verse well spoker 
in the theatre has any idea of how much we have lost since we sacrificed this melody 
of words for a wholly sham and unsatisfying realism in speech. The characters of the 
average modern play have the power of speech of a public schoolboy in a drawing. 
room. The one exception—apart from the dialectical ability that Mr. Shaw lends his 
persone dramatis—is the Irish drama, and I think everyone will admit that if you 
substituted for the elaborate and poetical language of, say, The Playboy of the Wester 
World, a matter-of-fact everyday speech the play would cease to have any value 
as the copious beauty and hyperbole of speech which gives the play its extraordinary 
charm. 

For speaking the verse of Venice Preserved I think the palm must be given to Mr 
Baliol Holloway as Pierre ; his was a superb performance all round, which was a grea’ 
blessing, for the play stands or falls according to the degree that Pierre wins th 
sympathy of the audience. Pierre simply must attract us as a straightforward, hones 
soldier turned rebel by the contemplation of rank injustice ; a man to whom al 
infidelity, all suspicion, all compromise is foreign, who, when in revolt, serves th 
cause of rebellion with the same single-mindedness, the same devotion to duty anc 
recklessness of self which he had previously displayed in the service of the State h 
is now sworn to overthrow. To withhold our admiration and affection from Pierr 
because he is a soldier who has turned against his employers, as it has been suggeste 
we should do, would show a conventionality of mind unsuited to the spectator of am 
work of art. Personally, I should have imagined it was impossible for anyone to hav 
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‘seen the performance of Venice Preserved without being so deeply moved by Pierre 
as to share all Jaffier’s despair at the thought that Pierre despised and would never 
forgive him. For this, the treachery of Jaffier to his friend, is the main theme of the 
play, a treachery so black that it is tragic and terrible, yet so skilfully contrived by 
Otway that it does not seem incredible but extraordinarily plausible, being brought 
about by a momentary aberration in Jaffier that almost approaches the venial. 

As a mere matter of construction the play is masterly. There are few scenes in 
the theatre so intense and dramatic as the scene in which Pierre is confronted with 


Jaffier as the betrayer of the conspiracy he is sworn to keep secret. Jaffier, seeking to 
explain himself, is struck by Pierre : 


Thou hast disgraced me, Pierre, by a vile blow : 
Had not a dagger done thee nobler justice ? 
But use me as thou wilt, thou canst not wrong me, 
For I am fallen beneath the basest injuries ; 
Yet look upon me with an eye of mercy, 
With pity and with charity behold me ; 
Shut not thy heart against a friend’s repentance 
But, as there dwells a godlike nature in thee 
Listen with mildness to my supplications. 
PIERRE : What whining monk art thou ? What holy cheat 
That wouldst encroach upon my credulous ears 
And cant’st thus vilely ? Hence ! I know thee not. 
Dissemble and be nasty : leave me, hypocrite. 
JAFFIER : Not know me, Pierre ? 


But magnificent as this scene is it is nearly surpassed by the later scene of the 
impending torture and execution of Pierre in which Pierre forgives Jaffier and tells 
him there is one thing he can yet do for him. The audience now sits so still that you 
could hear a pin drop. ‘‘ What is it?” is the thought in everyone’s mind. Pierre 

_ whispers to Jaffier—we do not know what he has said—an excellent piece of stagecraft ! 
In a few minutes we are to know what that request is, for after the prison-guard has 

~ prepared Pierre and all is ready for the executioner he suddenly turns to Jaffer and 
exclaims : ‘“‘ Now!” Whereupon Jaffier stabs him in the breast and the Senate is 
cheated of its prey. 

These scenes are what every reader of Otway’s play expects to stand out in per- 
formance and to produce an extraordinary effect ; what the reader is not prepared to 
expect is the astonishing force of the farcical scenes between the Senator Antonio and 
the courtesan Aquilina. These are amazing in their life and vigour, although they 
undoubtedly owed a great deal to the superb acting of Miss Edith Evans and Mr. 
Stanley Lathbury. These were the two who, with Mr. Baliol Holloway, stood out 
chiefly from the rest of the cast, although Mr. Tom Swinley made a good Jaffer. 
From Miss Cathleen Nesbitt we have learned to expect something unusual, but her 
Belvidera was not one of her successes. She seemed overweighted with her own 
emotions and never quite got hold of her audience. The play was well produced by 
Mr. Allan Wade, and adds one more success to the Phoenix Society’s list. 

I cannot say that I think particularly highly of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Triumph 
of Death, the first of the three plays on the programme of the Marlowe Society at 
Cambridge. The acting of Lavall and Gabriella was effective, but the whole pro- 
duction rather missed fire. This was not the case with Swinburne’s Duke of Gandia 

which followed. This splendid little fragment was admirably produced and played with 

exceptional ability. César Borgia was really a fine sustained piece of acting, much the 

best performance of the afternoon ; but the Pope and Francesco were also well done, 

while Lucrezia Borgia really looked like Lucrezia Borgia, and by so doing helped the 
U2 
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play considerably. I think the Duke of Gandia a little witty masterpiece, and it may — 
have astonished some of the audience to find how pithy and dramatic Swinburne 
could be. There are no rivers of coloured words flowing as if nothing but a drought 
could stop them from four or five miscellaneous mouths, but an intense, concentrated, 
and individualised dialogue, brilliant and pointed. Gay’s What D’ Ye Call It gave an 
opportunity for much excellently invented business, and was extremely amusing. 
The chief fault to be found with the Marlowe Society’s performance was the small 
and horribly gloomy and inadequate building in which the plays were given. It is 
disgraceful that Cambridge University should have no worthy building of its own to 
serve as a concert-hall and theatre and a centre for the activities of the numerous 
University societies. 

The success of The Beggar’s Opera no doubt stimulated Mr. Nigel Playfair to put 
into practice his long-cherished idea of producing The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
He could not have chosen a better time, for it makes an excellent Christmas entertain- 
ment for children, while it has the unusual merit of entertaining at the same time 
their elders. As one might have expected, it is very well produced. The cast is well- 
chosen, the best selection being that of Mr. Thomas Weguelin as the Citizen. Mr. 
Weguelin is quite exceptionally good in a broad, phlegmatic vein. As the Citizen’s 
wife Miss Betty Chester plays a difficult part with great vivacity. If she bawls it is 
probable that the Citizen’s wife also bawled, and she bawls well ; it is no incompetent, 
untrained bawling, but I would advise no one to sit, as I did, in the front row of the 
stalls, for Miss Betty Chester is just a little too startling for that situation. The most 
hopeless failure in the cast was the Giant, who was the most thin-shanked, scurvy, 
underfed, knock-kneed, pusillanimous giant that ever challenged mortal Knight to 
combat. The music, arranged by Frederic Austin, is attractive ; and Mr. Stanley 
Newman, as Merrythought, sings the songs competently. 

* 


* * * * * 


The next production of the Phoenix Society will be Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


MODERN DRAMA IN EUROPE. By Storm Jameson. Collins. ros. 6d. 


Frese is one of the best books that have been written recently on the drama. 
The author has a definite standard and a point of view, and she surveys the 
whole of the European drama of the last half-century. Her attitude may be suggested 
by the following extract taken from her Preface : 


The critics by profession have no standard by which to value the work before them. 
They do not dare to uphold one, and the discredited law-givers of the eighteenth century 
have their revenge in the critical anarchy of the present day. To insist upon a scale of 
values in matters artistic is to come under the suspicion of academic pedantry. There 
are critics of thought and culture, but for the most part complete lack of a sense of pro- 
portion rules the reading and criticising world. Passions are spent haphazard in the name 
of art ; response, nervous, unreasoning response, is accorded to the slightest stimulus. 
As with critic and public so with the artist. He finds it impossible to resist the impulse 
to write, however feebly, with whatever lack of justification. . . . All men are equal 
all ideas equally worth statement, and all works equally worthy consideration. 


Much may be forgiven Miss Jameson because she is not deceived by the notoriety 
of any of the names with which she deals. Her comparison of Mr. Shaw with Tchehov 
shows that she has real insight, for she appreciates why Tchehov must be ranked above 
Mr. Shaw while perceiving what it was that makes T’chehov so much less than 
Shakespeare. Where she is weakest is in a feminine ruthlessness in matters of sentiment. 


W. J. TURNER 
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ARCHITECTURE 
THE CRITICISM OF ARCH:TECTURE 


Y wish in writing these articles on archi- 
tecture is to review modern works in 
the same way that modern books are 
= reviewed, to criticise particular buildings 
=== | aspictures or statuary are criticised, and to discuss the 
arrangement and production of utilitarian examples 
| just as everyday matters may be discussed. In time 
past there has been little or no adverse criticism 
of any building outside that to be found in archi- 
tectural papers. There are many obvious reasons 
for this. Foremost among them is the fact that in 
the professions there is a convention against such 
criticism. Solicitors are not publicly applauded for 
their work, and doctors are not criticised when they 
do not show the skill that is expected of them. 
2h eG ie In this respect the position of the architectural 
profession is one midway between that of the Law and that of Painting. In the one 
case the critic is more than frank, and in the other he is dumb save for playful allusions 
to the “ furred law cats ”’ or for sentimental generalities about the decency and justice 
of the English practice. My reviews of buildings are frank expressions of an opinion 
as to their merits as architecture—that is to say, as buildings on which a certain amount 
of leisure has been spent in order to make the finish complete if not beautiful. The 
difference between things made for use alone or for use with art added is the difference 
between making a thing just well enough to justify its existence on economic grounds 
and spending that extra time on it which will give it a beauty and perfection not 
needed for merely utilitarian purposes. In a community where money standards do 
not exist this extra labour is the labour of leisure time—in other words, of time not 
needed to provide the bare means of livelihood. In these days, and in our country, 
this leisure is represented by cash spent on works in excess of bare economic necessity, 
and in most cases it is the leisure of a part of the community accumulated by one man 
and expended on a single building. Although this is a digression, I am tempted to 
carry it further and to apply the conclusion thus reached to ages other than our own. 
The cathedrals of medizval Europe and the temples of Greece are examples of the 
leisure of a community spent in part in honour of an ideal of beauty, if not of religion, 
in part for the pleasure of craftsmanship, and in part for the glory of an individual 
or the pomp of a group of persons. On closer examination one might find that the 
purpose to which this leisure is dedicated influences the success of the achievement ; 
and by inverse reasoning the relative scarcity of good architecture to-day is an 
admission of the poverty and meanness of this purpose. In regard to the question of 
the right to criticise architecture publicly, it may be carrying the argument too far 
to say that when architecture is an expression of the leisure of the community, however 
accumulated and expended, it calls for attention and criticism. In other words, where 
this expression of leisure is returned to the public in the form of street facades or 
buildings designed for general use the right to criticise is seen to be desirable. 


! 
BLACKFRIARS. 


H Lo 
CAPITAL OF COLUMN AT 


ARCHITECTURE ON THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS 


ASTE, or the zxsthetic sense, is satisfied by an implement or a structure that, 
in addition to fulfilling its functions, is found to possess complete finish. And 
there is no work of man, however utilitarian or however commercial its purpose, 
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of which this is not true, from the beer-mug and bar in a public-house to the stations 
in the network of railways that wind beneath the streets of London. The mention 
of the arrangement and fittings of an inn leads me to render tribute to Mr. Harry 
Redfern and the architects working with him for the Liquor Control Board for the 
work they have done in this faith at Carlisle. On the other hand, the Underground 
Railways present a field for architectural adventure where at present weeds and flowers 
flourish uncultivated or dwindle together. In all human affairs environment has an 
enormous effect. A woman reared in a well-managed household cannot tolerate dis- 
order in her own domain, and a citizen who has come from a well-ordered town 
notices the careless waste, the misspent energy, and the confusion that is evident in 
a modern commercial centre. The powerful influence of the Underground Railways 
on the mind of the millions who travel to work that way cannot be overstated. Yet 
the rolling stock, the stations, and the entrances from the street exhibit a confusion 
of thought and a flashy expenditure of leisure which accustoms the mind to accept 
the lowest standards of taste. In a few specialised departments of this manifold 
organisation alone does the soul of art find any conscious expression, and of these the 
well-known advertisement sheets placed almost at random about the walls are the best 
example. The fault of these stations is that none is considered as a unity ; they are an 
accumulation of accidents. Engineers have boldly met individual difficulties with 
steel columns and beams, which are occasionally magnificent, though more often the 
very expression of meanness, but which seldom have any architectural relation to the 
adjoining roofs and walls. Joiners and tile-workers, careless of anything but the 
precision of their trades, have disfigured what dignity and strength has been produced 
by the engineer. Foot-bridges at irregular angles and in scale neither with the 
structural members nor the baneful furniture of a station project on to the platforms. 

‘It is my intention in writing on this subject to note some features which have 
individual merit amid this disorder, and to draw attention to a few of the more glaring 
instances of ill-considered design. I do not do this with any hope of converting the 
harassed directors of these railways to an instant mending of their ways, but in the 
belief that every sane reference to these matters will back those officials of the railways 
who are already fighting these battles on our behalf. It is not so hopeless a case as it 
seems. Changes are continually made, and each change may either make the disorder 
more chaotic or add a new note in harmony with what is good. There should be an 
architectural policy with regard to each station, thought out so as to accord with the 
main theme. The meaning I attach to the “ main theme ” will be understood by a 
reference to particular instances. The Inner Circle station at Baker Street is a con- 
tinuous barrel-vault. Alterations to this station should be made subject to this 
characteristic. At Earl’s Court we have a wide hall on a low level, with a raised gallery, 
reached by flights of stairs at one end. This gallery and staircase are not recognised 
at all as an architectural possibility ; their lines are disguised by badly-designed 
advertisements, and their scale is spoilt by a competition for mastery between them 
and the mean tobacco and chocolate kiosks on the broad level of the platform floor. 
The opportunity for seemliness, if not for beauty, is thus at present ignored. The 
Temple Station has a very marked ruling character—a low-ceiled space, where the 
length is nicely emphasised by the narrow twin barrel-vaults that run from end to 
end of the platforms. These twin brick vaults rise from the lower flanges of steel 
girders, the surfaces of which, studded with rivets, show a quality of texture while 
they suggest the strength and hardness of the joined plates. 

In some of the stations there may be seen exceptionally fine individual features ; 
among these are some octagonal built-up steel pillars or stanchions at Blackfriars. 
These are really beautiful. They show none of the raw ends we are accustomed to 
expect in steel-work to-day ; they are well-finished columns. The arrangement of 
the plates which form the capitals and the rivets which hold these plates together | 
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_is most decorative, while as a structural feature it is quite right. I think these columns 
are contemporary with the making of the Underground Railway. 

___In contrast to these older stanchions are the new steel pillars erected at Charing 
Cross in about 1914. Here the metal has been coated with plastered and tiled concrete, 
to which has been added a futile capital. This tile-work, together with that which 
covers the staircase and booking-hall walls, has little merit except that it is easily 
cleaned. The tiles are not fixed with wide joints as were those of the best periods, but 
with a smug monotony which is only equalled by the sham jointing seen on bath-room 
wall-papers. I have a longing to substitute for this tilework large slabs of salt-glazed 
stoneware ; and I can imagine such slabs decorated with patterns of inlaid coloured 
clay or with well-lettered notices directing passengers which way they shall go. 

At the Mansion House, between the ticket-clipper’s box and the platform, is 
a long passage covered with a glazed roof—a sort of steel cloister. There the right use 
of angle-irons, built to form pretty roof principals and light beams, may be seen. No 
raw ends are left visible. The construction is good, and the appearance fresh and 
pleasant. But this cloister appears to stand on double-boarded side-walls, thick, 
depressing, and heavy. This passage would have been a beautiful whole had these side- 
walls been done under the same inspiration as the roof it carries. I think they should 
have been of steel plates, and for certain lengths in each bay the plates might have been 
pierced. But—and this is a characteristic of the whole of these railway-stations—in spite 
of the fact that this cloister passage is so nearly right, it has no relation in scale or 
design to the older parts of the station. The engineer who drew it out had the esthetic 
sense, but he was not allowed to know, or did not care to consider, how his work 
would appear in its relation to the older parts of the station. 

In addition to the chaos made by changes in the “‘ main theme ”’ of these stations 
we are confronted with the unpleasant evidence of two surface diseases—wall 
advertisements and platform kiosks. Neither of these matters need be allowed to 
affront our senses as they do. Advertisements can be most decorative, as, indeed, 
are those of the railway itself. But what is wanted is their control, or, in other words, 
conformity to the determined “ architectural policy” of the station. Under this 
policy advertisements would be considered as a means of decorating the stations, and 
would be arranged to mark the structural lines, to emphasize the ‘‘ main theme.” 
They should only be allowed in spaces allotted for them under the station “ policy.” 
The advertisement department would probably find that, although the spaces would 
be fewer in number, the revenue would be greater. For is it not true that a fine arrange- 
ment of posters will produce a greater return of cash than a poor arrangement, just 
as a fine poster meets with more response than a mean one ? That other hideous feature 
of the stations, the trading kiosk, need not be hideous. ‘There are plenty of men who 

would design them well, but I don’t remember seeing one that is good. It is true that 
Smith’s bookstalls, because they are unaffected and because they are decorated with 
good lettering, are not offensive ; but these also might be improved. 

The street entrances to the stations have improved as regards convenience, but the 
ruling principle of these designs seems to be a determined attempt to hide a mechanical 
production with features which were developed under the old traditions of hand- 
wrought work. These entrances seem to me to be just the place for the development 
of that school of architecture which is working out a style from the use of machine- 
made parts. Examples of this may be seen from the windows of the trains as they 
pass westward, where, at various points, there are excellent signal-boxes. 

There is, indeed, no reason why all the parts of the Underground Railway should 
not be well made and beautifully finished. In fact, they deserve the care and labour 
of our “ leisure time ” even as did the great works of other days. 

A. R. POWYS 
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POEMS. By Wirrrep Owen. With an Introduction by SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 
Chatto & Windus. 6s. 

THE GOLDFINCHES. By Sytvia Lynp. Cobden-Sanderson. 35. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE POETRY, 1913-1920. Edited by Epwarp Davison. Heffer. 6s. 


JOHN CLARE. Poems chiefly from Manuscript. Selected and edited by EomunD 
BLUNDEN and ALAN Porter. Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 6d. 

LYRA HEROICA. Selected by W. E. Hentey. New Edition in the Golden 
Treasury Series. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. : 
POEMS OF TO-DAY. New (18th) Edition, with Bibliographical Notes. Sidgwick 

& Jackson. 3s. 6d. 


\ I YILFRED OWEN, who was killed just before the Armistice at the age of twenty- 

five, was unknown in his lifetime. Some time after his death his Strange Meeting 
was published and immediately recognised as one of the most powerful of all the war 
poems and obviously the work of a man who, had he lived, would have been a very 
considerable writer : it was clearly not a mere solitary outburst born of a special stress, | 
but the product of an original mind which was habituated to the contemplation both 
of life and of the problems of the art. But there were other manuscripts. These, now 
collected and published with an Introduction by Mr. Sassoon, give him beyond 
dispute a permanent place amongst our poets. 

We have only war-poems here. There must be others. “‘ This Book,” runs the 
author’s unfinished Preface, 

is not concerned with Poetry. The subject of it is War, and the pity of War. The Poetry 

is in the pity. Yet these elegies are not to this generation. This is in no sense consolatory. 
That there was nothing beside that remarkable in his work nobody can have known 
better than he : every line betrays a passion for technical experiment and for every 
sort of detail which interests the most conscious kind of poet. But beyond doubt he 
(it is true of all good poets) knew that all that was merely a discovery of the best 
means to an end. What he really meant was that his prime object was not fame or 
the satisfaction of creating beautiful works of art, but the dedication of all his powers 
‘to the service of one ideal, the propagation of the truth about war, not in order that 
posterity might admire his powers of exact statement or his sensibility, but solely 
in order that they might quail from repeating such horrors. 

He wrote out of an overwhelming love. There is very little of satire in this book : 
he faced and described what he saw—the agonies and exaltations which most men, 
in the field as at home, dared not brood on lest they should go mad. He visualises, 
on a single small section of front, the Spring Offensive ; and men standing in trenches, 
frozen ; and burying parties ; and mental cases with slobbering tongues ; and men 
seen from above like caterpillars tangled in the wire which is the “ beard ” of 

A sad land, weak with sweats of dearth, 

Gray, cratered like the moon with hollow woe, 

And pitted with great pocks and scabs of plaques. 
The Sentry gives a terrible picture of a whizz-bang coming into a muddy dug-out, 
men bleeding and spewing, and a man blinded ; and in Dulce et Decorum is the sudden 
vision of a gas-cloud coming : 

Bent double, like old beggars under sacks, 

Knock-kneed, coughing like hags, we cursed through sludge, 

Till on the haunting flares we turned our backs, 

And towards our distant rest began to trudge. x: 
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Men marched asleep. Many had lost their boots, 

But limped on, blood-shod. All went lame, all blind : 
Drunk with fatigue ; deaf even to the hosts 

Of gas-shells dropping softly behind. 


Gas ! GAS ! Quick, boys ! An ecstasy of fumbling, 

Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time, 

But someone still was yelling out and stumbling 

And flound’ring like a man in fire or lime— 

Dim through the misty panes and thick green light, 

As under a green sea, I saw him drowning. 
There are many such burning transcripts of suffering : men shooting themselves, 
men maimed, men on wagons with blood “ gargling from the froth-corrupted lungs.”’ 
But there are also a few poems in which the whole panorama of pain is comprehended 


in one or two symbols and the dominant emotion of the poet flows clear and strong. 


The anguish of watching such anguish stretched his spirit near breaking point, but 


the spectacle of such devotion, such self-sacrifice, such unformulated love was equally 


intolerable, and he bowed down before it. It is best to take one poem bodily. I take 
Greater Love, in which his noble impulsiveness finds perfect utterance : 


Red lips are not so red 
As the stained stones kissed by the English dead 
Kindness of wooed and wooer 
Seems shame to their love pure. 
O love, your eyes lose lure 
When I behold eyes blinded in my stead ! 


Your slender attitude 
Trembles not exquisite like limbs knife-skewed, 
Rolling and rolling there 
Where God seems not to care ; 
Till the fierce Love they bear 
Cramps them in death’s extreme decrepitude. 


Your voice sings not so soft— 
Though even as wind murmuring through raftered loft— 
Your dear voice is not dear, 
Gentle, and evening clear, 
As theirs whom none now hear 
Now earth has stopped their piteous mouths that coughed. 


Heart, you were never hot, 
Nor large, nor full like hearts made great with shot ; 
And though your hand be pale, 
Paler are all which trail 
Your cross through flame and hail : 
Weep, you may weep, for you may touch them not. 


Mrs. Lynd’s book is very small and very charming. In her garden poem she does 
well what a horde of people do weakly, and she makes occasional verse interesting to 
others besides those to whom it is addressed. But delicate as her light verse is, her 


best poems ate the gravest. The Lonely Farm is good, but. The Sound and Hunting 
Song i extremely Sawerfil and moving. The subject of the first is Flanders guns 


d f the downs, where, under a blue, peaceful sky the poet lies in the grass. 
ine Saris: the best poem in the book, is an allegory of death, and new. It figures 


‘us as creatures in a wood, the horn blowing, and the huntsman riding : 


... And will it be a milk-white doe 
Or little dappled fawn, 


My 
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Or will it be an antlered stag 
Must face the icy dawn ? 


Or will it be a golden fox 

Must leap from out his lair, 

Or where the trailing shadows pass : 
A merry romping hare ? 
The hunt is up, the horn is loud 

By plain and covert side, 

And one must run alone, alone, 

When Death abroad does ride. 


But idle ’tis to crouch in fear, 

Since Death will find you out. 

Then up and hold your head erect 

And pace the wood about, 

And swim the stream, and leap the wall, 
And race the starry mead, 

Nor feel the bright teeth in your flank 
Till they be there indeed... . 


It is seven years since the last anthology of the younger Cambridge poets appeared. 
Rupert Brooke and Flecker, both recently ‘“‘ down,” were in it ; amongst others now 
missing was F. Békassy, of King’s, who died fighting in the army of Hungary. The 
new volume contains several of the old names. A last selection is made from Brooke 
and Flecker ; five of the others have appeared in Georgian poetry ; and there are 
Mr. Martin Armstrong, Mr. A. Y. Campbell, and several others who appeared seven 
years ago and have greatly strengthened since. Amongst the twenty-five contributors 
who were in residence in 1920 the best known as a poet at present is perhaps the editor, 
Mr. Edward Davison. None of them has at present an outstanding performance to 
his credit, and from these selections little can be deduced as to the probable future 
of the youngest Cambridge poets. There is no sheer rubbish in the book ; there is 
much sense, charm, observation, and technical competence ; but it may be years 
before the one or two really original poets clearly detach themselves from the others. 
I like Mr. D. B. Haseler’s poems, Mr. J. R. Ackerley’s, and Mr. Geoffrey Fyson’s ; 
not these alone. Jeffery Day, whose To My Brother is given, but not his beautiful 

poem on a flight, is the one poet who, to my knowledge, is imperfectly represented. 
He was in the Flying Corps and was killed : he would certainly have been distinguished 
amongst his generation. The volume is uniform with its predecessor. When next a 
collection of the kind is produced the older and best-known poets should be dropped 
out. There should be an age limit. 

The edition of Clare by Mr. Edmund Blunden and Mr. Alan Porter will receive 
separate treatment in this paper. This collection, which contains a very interesting 
biographical account of one of the most neglected of our secondary poets, was sug- 
gested by the discovery of a large number of unpublished Clare poems. The best 
from these and from Clare’s known works have been selected : the new poems chosen 
number ninety. More material has been recently discovered, and I suggest that the 
editors should undertake a definitive edition containing a Life and all Clare’s poems 
that are worth printing at all. Meanwhile this volume will prove to many who do 
not know Clare that he was a better poet than anybody, even his admiring con- 
temporaries, ever realised : amongst rural poets he cannot be paralleled. The publisher 
must be congratulated on the beautiful way in which he has produced the volume. 
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BLISS. By KaTHerine MansrieLp. Constable. Qs. 
THE HAPPY END. By JosepH Hercesuermer. Heinemann. ‘ps. 6d. 
FORWARD FROM BABYLON. By Louis Gotpinc. Christophers. 89. 6d. 


LE ae DE GUERMANTES. By Marcer Proust. Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
12frs. 


M* KATHERINE MANSFIELD is one of the best living writers of short 
stories in English, which is not saying much. Her publishers find in her work “a 
wry chic,” whatever that may be, and add that “‘ Bliss is the ‘ something new’ in short 
stories that men will read and talk about and women learn by heart but not repeat.” 
The last sentence means, if anything, that here again we have a writer who is to uncover 
at last the arcana of the hearts of women. The publishers’ commendation is, then, 
fairly thoroughgoing, if a little obscure ; it may be possible to frame another com- 
mendation which shall not really be less warm. Miss Mansfield’s art is in all these 
stories, like that of Tchehov, an art of elimination. Nearly all of them concentrate on 
a moment, on a single momentary situation ; and Miss Mansfield’s aim is so to arrange 
her materials that when the curtain is snatched aside you can grasp all the significance 
of what is shown in the instant before it falls again. To this end she strips her tales 
of the smallest scrap of detail which does not bear on the central point ; and it is indeed 
impossible to admire too much the skill, the uncanny sleight of hand, with which she 
does this. But when the curtain goes up to reveal a trifle, a nothing that we all know— 
say a single wax match proudly presented on a plate—you cannot help a certain sense 
of deception when the vision vanishes. That match was familiar enough in the box ; 
and whatever ingenuity may have been required to think of showing it alone seems 
misapplied. This is a roundabout way of saying that Miss Mansfield’s themes often 
lack substance. What she tells us she tells truly and with exquisite propriety ; but it 
too frequently matters little when it is told. For these stories do not usually, as such 
slender pieces of work often can, open windows on things that are really significant : 
they tell us, however beautifully, however truthfully, unimportant things about 
unimportant people—a sort of sublimated gossip. It is natural, of course, that when 
one finds work so well done as this one’s expressed judgment should bear rather on 
remediable defects than on what is achieved and apparently safe—it is natural but 
perhaps unfair. The foregoing remarks do not apply in the least to Prelude, the longest 
piece in the book—an admirable and altogether satisfying picture of a family, which 
in it just exists and is enough. They apply only in part to Je Ne Parle Pas Francais, 
where, curiously, with a theme of some real pathos, Miss Mansfield’s power of 
elimination suffers a certain confusion. They do not apply to the excellent farcical 
satire in Bliss itself, though they do to that story as a whole. But for the majority of 
the stories in the book, these husbands and their wives, these music-masters and pupils, 
ybserved and recorded with so delicate and futile a felinity—one gets from them the 
mpression that one is witnessing a display of parlour fireworks, of fireworks that 
re almost exactly like real ones and yet guaranteed to do no harm to anyone. 
What Miss Mansfield at present lacks, Mr. Hergesheimer has in plenty—that is, 
uubstance. His stories are about murders (dreamed or accomplished), delayed 
narriages, the tramp who has a marvellous voice, the occupation of Richmond by 
he Federal Army. He does not look at life through the reversed opera-glasses which 
ive Miss Mansfield her sharp, coloured, minute images. But his method, in spite of 
ppearances, has not in it so much of the artist’s effort or achievement. A slow, 
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almost drawling, style may have been deliberately adopted, but, if so, it was a mistake 
it makes him difficult to read without any advantage in return. His sense of the valu 
of words is intermittent. ‘‘ Sharply aware of the sultriness of the evening ”—th 
adverb there is loosely used without understanding of the sensation which is conveyed 
by it, however vaguely, to the reader and which contradicts the meaning of the 
sentence. Sultriness is not sharp and is not sharply felt ; and within the limits of the 
perfect short story there is hardly room for such mistakes in verbal tact. But, clumsily, 
fumblingly, he has a sense of action, which gives his work a certain solidity. 

Mr. Louis Golding’s Forward from Babylon is another novel of adolescence, in 
some ways very true to type, in one way sharply divergent from it. The heroes of 
Sinister Street and all its successors were obliged to go out into the street to get their 
first experience of what in these books figures as “ life.”” But the street is Phillip 
Massel’s native place and some of his experiences there are life without any inverted 
commas. This is the story of a Jewish boy, whose family have fled to England from 
the horrors of Russia, and whose father keeps a chayder, or Hebrew school, and is a 
fanatic for the integrity of Israel. It follows, mutatis mutandis, the course of its pre- 
decessors, the evolution of an intelligent child into a complex and feverish being, 
grasping at destinies still only half understood. Much of the change is only mechanical, 
but some of it is more ; and the new material partly compensates for the outworn and 
never very satisfactory frame. Mr. Golding can write : some of his pictures are vivid. 
Let us hope that he has written his novel of adolescence once for all. 

One is almost tempted to begin and cease with the statement that the third volum 
of M. Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is very like the second and the third 
But the temptation passes ; there are too many points to be noticed in this curiou 
book for any opportunity of speaking on it to be missed. The first sentence stands 
this volume is very like its predecessors. It contains nothing perhaps so amusing 
the salon of Mme. Verdurin, nothing so amazing in analytical minuteness a 
the examination of the hero’s feelings after his quarrel with Gilberte. Bu 
there is a wonderful scene in the salon of Mme. de Villeparisis, more extraordinary 
behaviour on the part of young Bloch and M. de Charlus, and a most persuasiv 
description of a day spent in the company of Robert de Saint Loup and his mistress 
The texture of the book is, of course, again that web of detail, reflection, argumen 
and simile which we immediately recognise but to which we are not yet quit 
accustomed. Of the work as a whole it is still impossible to say anything definite 
Whether it is in any sense “‘ planned ” will not be revealed until the last section is 
published—if then ; for most probably this work, like the sonata of M. Vinteuil, will 
have to create a posterity for itself. On its current manner there is altogether too much 
to say. It undoubtedly flowers very frequently into passages of astonishing success, 
lyrical pages, pages of firmly-drawn satire, pages of the most convincing analysis 
of character. For the rest, there is the continuous manner which has been described, 
mist of words out of which arise suddenly pictures of things one knows, a subur 
full of blossoming trees, a night in a strange room—not made quite real but the 
shadows of reality, like faint reflections in a window-pane, so reminiscent in their 
very faintness as to be startling. This, save for these sudden gleams, appears to m 
now (I speak with caution) to be composed largely of nugatory detail, of analysis whick 
is pushed for the sake of mere minuteness into falsity, which one hesitates to ca 
pretentious (for M. Proust is obviously not pretentious), but which have been mad 
to seem so by indiscriminating admirers. ‘These indeed, one suspects, have been partl 
seduced simply by the Napoleonic audacity of M. Proust’s padding. In the end 
lacking space, one can at least say that one finds here, what M. de Norpois did not fin 
in M. Bergotte (once you are in M. Proust’s world you are right in, and no example 
exist but those he gives), certaines pages qui sont de véritables morceaux d’anthologie 
very many and very beautiful pages. 
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ie is definitely stated that The Elder Edda is a work for scholars, to whose 
ranks the present writer runs no risk of promotion ; and for him in the reading 
of it, one sentence in the Preface fell with the mournful recurrence of “ minute drops 
from off the eaves”’: “I had originally planned to give translations of the more 
important poems in an appendix. . . .”’ The reading public has had little enough 
opportunity to acquaint itself with the Eddic poems. The very name, to one whose 
hours of ease have never led farther north than Ossian, seems misty though gigantic. 
I am not by any means convinced, after my journey through the present exposition, 
that the eye of the scholar beholds the Edda clear of fogs ; that more can with absolute 
finality be maintained than that perhaps forty poems, produced within a thousand 
miles of Iceland or Norway, and preserved for the most part in a manuscript at Copen- 
hagen, are called by this name. What’s in the name ? It was given to the poems by 
seventeenth-century scholars, on the discovery of the manuscript ; and doctors 
disagree why they gave it. But at least the poems exist, and (our author shows) are 
of two types, the first for the intellectuals of the unascertained period, the second 
for the easily-satisfied public. Both types may have sprung from religious drama, and 
on this theory Miss Phillpotts plays all her batteries of cognate and direct evidence. 
With customary absent-mindedness, having admired her eloquent peroration, I 
found myself looking for the appendix of translations—in vain. I incline to think 
that The Elder Edda in a good rendering need not necessarily be confined to scholars, 
or require a pedigree to be respected by readers. A brief specimen from the book 
seems to support this belief : 

Swiftly drew _ 

the day to evening 

and all was borne 

before the giants : 

Alone he ate an ox, 

eight salmon, 

all the dainties 

set for the women 

The husband of Sif 

drank three tuns of mead. 
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The original of these verses is attributed to the period 850-900. At much the sam 
time King Alfred in Wessex began to consider the education of his subjects 
translating, or causing to be translated, into the English of the century certain works 
written in Latin. By a compromise between description and quotation, Bishop Browne 
now sets before the modern reader translations in the second degree of six of these 
works. It is a straightforward book, pleasant to read, and not without its reward, for 
there is, among much which seems flat and moorish, the constant fountain-flow of the 
poetic mind. “ Some dam it within their minds, the stream of wisdom, hold it with 
their lips, so that it flows not out, to no purpose. But the well remains in the man’s 
breast, by the grace of God, deep and still. . . . But draw water now to drink, since 
the Lord has granted that Gregory should direct to your doors the Lord’s stream. . . . 
If any man here has brought to this spring a leaky pitcher, let him repair it carefully, 
lest he spill the clearest of waters, or lose the drink of life.” In such grave and sweet 
and, as it seems, immemorial words did this King commend a tractate on the offices 
of priesthood to his people. 

It is not obvious that John Dryden is, as Mr. van Doren claims at the outset, “ the 
greatest neglected English poet.” If the number of editions is any gauge to the general 
interest, it would be possible to name a dozen writers on no less magnificent a plane 
who are certainly not more accessible than he. Mr. Sargeaunt’s edition, published at 
Oxford, is in itself a manifestation of his remarkable and lasting influence. Mr. van 
Doren’s volume of criticism will companion that edition well, for he goes fully and 
with the apparent ease of competent insight into the poetic constitution of Dryden. 
If there is one principle which he leaves vague, it is this : Dryden was born in a 
Northamptonshire village with a local tradition of four or five generations behind 
him, and to his early surroundings much of his thew and sinew must be attributed. 
It is not merely that he occasionally prefers the local word : 


The theatres are Berries for the Fair, 


which reminds me of greasy ne’er-do-wells sending mongrels down rabbit-warrens : 
not that he roars out one of the doggerel triumphs of the language : 


We’ve cheated the Parson, we’ll cheat him agen— 
For why should a Blockhead ha’ one in ten ? 
Pudden and Dumplin, burn to pot, &c. 


But the dry wit and broad humour, the raw stormy thought, the callous market-day 
morality—these were bred in the man. In the first place, to transfer a title from 
another poet, Dryden is the ‘‘ Samson of Northamptonshire.” i 
_And this fact grasped, we may proceed where Mr. van Doren begins, following 

his narration of the various forces that went to shape Dryden, from Westminster 
and Cambridge, Lucretius and Hobbes, Waller and Cowley, to the town and court 
and the spirit of the age. Mr. van Doren is wise to give some forty pages to Dryden as. 
lyrist, and illuminating when he shows Dryden “‘ conducting ”’ his verse as if it were 
an orchestra, not only in the more grand and towering harmonies, but in simple (yell 
manipulated) dying-down : 

Hark, hark, the waters fall, fall, fall 

And with a murmuring sound 

Dash, dash upon the ground, 

To gentle slumbers call. 


Here we see the cautionary uplift of a finger or eyebrow ; that syllable smoothed into 
nothingness, this raised to same 
There is, or has been, a fever of literary criticism in America, and wherever it 


produces a work of sound appreciation, like this on Dryden, it is for the good of every- 


one. It is to be feared that too much excellent critical energy in this country is diffused : 
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over many different subjects, and never really comes to grips with one. But when 
the cacoethes of mere literary averaging oversteps the notebook into the full-blown 
publication surely it is time to appeal : when the spirit is lost and the skeletons sorted 
into heaps by lengths, why not cremate ? The words are scarcely too hard for a type of 
thesis which is reproducing itself rapidly in America, and which concerns case-usages 
in the classics or similarities of construction in any given pair of authors. Thus Mr. 
Shafer has produced a considerable pamphlet on The English Ode to 1660 ; it is but 
fair to add that it is “‘ a dissertation presented to the Faculty of Princeton University 
in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy.” “ It is nothing, Sir, be it what 
it may.” On page 7 Mr. Shafer admits that “ the ode did not properly exist in England 
before the seventeenth century ” ; and on page 55 he has barely done proving it. 
We should have been perfectly happy had he left it to our good faith and started on 
page 7 with the year 1601. After 1601 there are odes enough ; but Mr. Shafer is beyond 
me. It is perhaps a book for a mathematician. There are formule on most of the 
pages, such as this: 


The ode called Life and Fame® has the form : 


Stanza I —a, a; b, cb; by ¢; ds dy es efi fy 
Stanza II .—a, a, b; b; b a; ¢, ¢ ds d, e; ff € 5 e 
Stanza III.—a a; b, b; ¢, ¢ d, d, ds es ef, 25 Sof hy he 


And the only difference between this and such an ode as The Plagues of Egypt” is 
one of length. The form of the latter is as follows : 


Stanza l—aab,b,ccd d,e, 


There are nineteen such stanzas, and the result is : ‘‘ Cowley preferred using long 
stanzas, and he found it convenient to dispose his rimes prevailingly in couplets.” 
Was there no other way of arriving at this ? 

The writer of Flaubert and Maupassant : A Literary Relationship is a shade kindlier, 
her text being that Flaubert influenced Maupassant and the bulk of her 120 pages 
being devoted to the parade of resemblances in their work. Nothing better than a 
quotation or two could show the relentless simplicity of her methods. Flaubert 
describes a stagecoach, Maupassant describes a stagecoach ; Flaubert uses the words ~ 
roues, boues, atteler, trois chevaux ; so likewise does Maupassant. ‘‘ Both describe 
days or nights of rain in Paris and in the country. Both speak of the ‘ heavy heat’ 
of summer. . . . In its rising the moon is sometimes represented by both men as 
appearing from behind trees.” “ Throughout their works both authors note the 
sounds proper to their descriptions. Sometimes we are invited to listen to the animals 
in the country, especially to the crowing of cocks and the barking of dogs. Sometimes 
it is the ringing of bells that we hear, or the passing of vehicles, or the confused 
murmur or more definite noises of a city.” Nor is the resemblance confined to the 
auditory organ. “‘ As well as to sounds, Flaubert and Maupassant call attention very 
frequently to odors, pleasant or unpleasant, natural or artificial. The word ‘ nausé- 
abond ’ is common in both. The effect of odors on man is observed.” 

Work is such a serious matter that the main trouble of these publications is the 
waste of it. Doubtless there is not a critic who privately takes no notes from the books 
which he is to discuss. There must be spadework, but when it is done the real diffi- 
culties arise. In the last stage the drudgery must be entirely concealed. The notes 
were for the information of the critic,not for the audience, who are as well acquainted 
with such details, in the books where they occur, as he is himself ; the audience simply 
needs his spiritual help. 
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LL family letters are readable, at least by me ; but to be interesting they must 
have quality. Those of the Williams Wynn family have no quality at all. Gossip 
will do, scandal will do, travel will do ; but there must be salt. It seems to be the fact 
that there was nothing in the Grenville blood but a kind of glue (they were clingers 
to a man), and it is undoubtedly true that some of them were so portentously and 
solemnly stupid as to have been comic even to their kinsfolk. Such was the monu- 
mental Richard, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, such William, Lord Grenville, 
his uncle, Prime Minister of All the Talents, who passed an Act of Parliament securing 
himself in the sinecure office of Auditor of the Exchequer during his own administra- 
tion. Dull as they were—and I commend to the curious Lavinia Lady Spencer’s 
caricature of ‘‘ Lord Grenville listening to a new Bishop,” given in Lady Lyttelton’s 
Correspondence, which they will find to be the very form and pressure of dead-doggery 
—they were never too dull to make money out of their country. Cobbett reckoned, 
we are told, that Lord Buckingham (the Duke’s father) and Tom Grenville, his 
brother, had £700,000 of public money in fifty years. William had {£200,000 more. 
Brougham called that one Snouch, and Horace Walpole another of them a mulish 
cart-horse. And that is really all there is to say. 

Quite otherwise it is with The Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel, which are full of 
quality. They have charm, since they were written to his wife, of whom he was the 
lover and servant all his days ; they have distinction, since they were the letters of a 
high-minded, even a great, man; beyond all that, they have the interest of their 
content. Peel was obliged to pay many visits unaccompanied by his wife ; sometimes 
to places to which she was not asked, sometimes to places to which he would not have 
had her asked. Lord Hertford’s was one of those, and obviously the Duke of 
Wellington’s was another. There is little doubt what view Peel took of the relationship 
between his chief and Mrs. Arbuthnot. He hated it, and he hated the lady. There is 
a touching picture of Strathfieldsaye in the winter of 1827. The Duke was then very 
ill. Mrs. Arbuthnot constantly with him, the Duchess in the house. Peel comes down 
to breakfast and finds her alone in a little room. She was forced to ask him how her 
husband was, “ as affected and uneasy about him as if he had treated her with the 
kindness which was her due.” Peel tried to comfort her, speaking of his general health 
apart from that particular attack ; thought him “ fuller and larger in his person.” She 
said : “‘ That is the effect of age. People about his time of life get larger.” 
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I said his face was larger. She replied, “I am so short-sighted I cannot remark his 
features, I can only judge by colour, and when I look at that precious face it seems to be 
very pale.” She burst out a-crying, and such things make me still more hate the sight of 
aes who can find it in their hearts, even if they have no sense of virtue, to usurp 

er place. 


At another time he goes to Apthorpe—a huge, windy, rats-castle of a place—and finds. 
himself in a party of which “ all but Croker and I are relations.” 


I am afraid the whole family party came here to enjoy themselves in the company of 
each other, and look upon us as interlopers. . . . The whole establishment is the most 
consistent one that can be imagined. Everything is perfectly well assorted ; the party, 
the shooting ; the stables ; the kitchen ; the bedrooms ; the louts that are called game- 
keepers ; the twenty spaniels, each with a muzzle on that it may not eat the game, and 
with one foreleg tied up to its neck that it may not run too fast. Above all, the dinner ! 
Conceive as a side-dish two infant pigs in one dish, two untimely beasts just born, the 
feet being cut off, and offered as a sacrifice in the corresponding side-dish. Conceive of 
my being surprised in the eating of a side-dish which I found to be composed of pickled 
herring and apples ! 


There is plenty of diversion here. It is surprising to read that, in 1835, Lord 
Melbourne, after dinner, “ came back to the Lords about ten, and made a speech 
in a state of great excitement, being very drunk.” Diversion and instruction too. 

Sir Henry Lucy also, in his Diary of a Fournalist, has both diversion and instruction 
in plenty. ‘The book is a selection of good things, mostly personalities, ranging from 
Barney Barnato to Mr. Balfour ; but I wish, while he was selecting and, no doubt, 
revising, he had written‘a little better. I opened at a venture at page 12, and found the 
diarist talking of Lord Randolph Churchill’s escapades. This is the kind of thing : 


The relations between Lord Randolph and the titular head of the Conservative party 
have not, since Lord Salisbury assumed the Premiership, been of a particularly friendly 
character. The Leader of the Fourth Party was ever a thorn in the side of his respected 
chief. 


Why call a chief respected when you mean precisely the opposite ? I resent the 
jocularity. Respectable, if you will. Coming unawares upon that, I did what Keats’ 
Hyperion did, in the revision. “‘ On I flared,” to another sors, opened at page 16 : 
Arthur Balfour and Randolph Churchill were alike indifferent, even inimicable, to a 
parliamentary career. 
My italics. One more cast of fate, and on page 96 I find Sir Henry dining with Mr. 
Chaplin at the Amphitryon Club in 1896. In what is not perhaps the best of taste, he 
speculates that probably ~ 
His dinner bill would amount to between {£70 and £80, a touching proof of the 
prevalence of agricultural depression. 
My italics. Lastly, something serious has happened to the epigram on page 313 which 
disables it from being an epigram at all. These things “ are a care ” to me. 

Dr. Butler, Master of Harrow, Master of Trinity, was a notable man, a sound 
scholar, a tolerant if (or because) rather hazy divine, and, so far as appears from The 
Harrow Life of Henry Montagu Butler, a good administrator of his kingdom on a hill. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of what the Humanities have done for us ; they 
have furnished us with Dr. Butler’s kind by the dozen a year in the past. But dis- 
pensations succeed each other, and one wonders what the future may bring forth. 
If our schoolmen are not to supply the Church, and the Church is not to find us in 
Head Masters—well, I shall not live to learn what may happen ; but we shall be 
changed. I remember seeing Dr. Butler at Harrow more than once, and observing 
on every occasion how he filled the scene. Not unlike Milton’s “ affable Archangel, 
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he had an urbanity which was sometimes oppressive, as too much scent may be. 
There are many of his letters in Mr. Graham’s book. They seem to have grown more 
saccharine as the writer grew older. The early ones, when he was in the first flush 
of his astonishing successes at school and at Cambridge, have a manlier tone. _ 

I can do little more than commend The Life of Bishop Moorhouse as the enthusiastic 
record of a pious, honourable, and candid man, who was successful in what he under- 
took, and very much beloved. The interest of such a book, to the general, must, how- 
ever, lie in its generality The interest of this one is departmental. Dr. Moorhouse was 
a bishop, and must obviously have been a man. It is as a man that men in the rough 
would wish to know him. In the same way Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, you may put it, 
was a wife, and must have been a woman. Precisely because she is shown as such, in 
The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, and firmly planted on her two feet, is this 
account of her both interesting and valuable. Louis Stevenson, perhaps, has been 
overwritten ; Fanny Stevenson, as we can judge her from her sister’s book, under- 
written. Her husband’s Henleyesque eulogy of her was just. She was a remarkable 
woman, and she looked it. I saw her but once, about 1906 : a gypsy queen in appear- 
ance, barbarically attired. Masses of grizzled hair she had ; intent, amber eyes ; direct 
and forcible speech, when she had anything to say. No small talk. Mrs. Sanchez gets 
her sharply upon her pages. Two extracts will show her quality. Here she is at Vailima 
in the days of fame which followed Stevenson’s death. Tourists used to go up to 
the house from Apia in drifts. 

One day its mistress was directing some workmen on the roof of the carriage-house 
when a party of tourists came up and asked if that was Vailima, and where was Mrs. 
Stevenson. She replied ‘‘ No spik English,” and they went on to the house, sat on the 
veranda and had tea, never dreaming that the odd little person in the blue gown, directing 
the roofing of the carriage-house, was Mrs. Stevenson herself. ; 


There’s the humour of her. Her magnanimity appears in Mrs. Sanchez’ account of 
her treatment of Henley’s attack upon Stevenson’s memory. She ascribed that, very 
reasonably, but also very charitably, to his state of health. ; 
In referring to it she repeated one of her favourite sayings, “‘ To know all is to forgive 
all,” and when, after Mr. Henley’s death, his widow wrote to her asking for letters to be 
published in his Life, she sent them with a kind and affectionate note. 


O anima cortese |! That was a woman to have known. 

Time goes heavy-footed. We are two years off the Armistice, but the valedictory 
memorials of the haplessly dead continue. I have read most of them. They have been 
without exception tenderly and bravely done, with the depth of feeling under a 
tempered surface of reserve which we have been taught to expect from our people. 
Here are two of them—Patrick Shaw-Stewart, Francis and Riversdale Grenfell—as 
it seems to me, beautifully done. Shaw-Stewart was twenty-nine when, after surviving 
Gallipoli, he was instantaneously killed in Flanders ; the Grenfell twins eight years 
older, which means a good deal at that time of life. Of them, Riversdale was killed near 
the Chemin des Dames on September 4th, 1914 ; Francis on the Menin Road in the 
May of next year. He had been the first man in the war to win the V.C. It is heart- 
rending, and yet inspiring, to read these records of their lives. Shaw-Stewart did 
great things, both at Eton and at Balliol. The Grenfells were mighty polo-players, 
pig-stickers, and what not, and must infallibly have settled down to something more 
permanent, for the root of the matter was in them. They were hardly more than boys 
_ in temper when they died. But one reads the promise here in tributes which are worthy 
of them ; for Mr. Knox and Mr. Buchan alike have remembered that character is the 
real, perhaps the only, matter of epic narrative. And as for the young men—if they say 

Oik ddikws* epariy yap drwArécapev vedtyTa, 


what more can they say ? It leaves us speechless. MAURICE HEWLETT 
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MEMORIES OF THE SHIRES. By J. Oruo Pacer. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
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FOX-HUNTING ON THE LAKELAND FELLS. By RicHarp CLAPHAM. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


NOTES ON COXING. Issued by the C.U.B.C. Cambridge University Press. 15. 


ie is perhaps not generally known that Otho Paget, besides being a fearless rider 
to hounds, was a fearless soldier in the war ; he offered himself for service at 
the very beginning of the war, although he was fifty-eight years of age ; he went through 
the whole campaign and now a Military Cross adorns his manly chest. He was at one 
time a captain in my company, and I can bear testimony to the fact that he was as 
brave in the presence of the enemy as in the hunting-field or as in flouting convention 
in the matter of dress or diet. He begins his hunting memoirs by apologising for 
writing about sport, as if sport were a subject unworthy of the pen of an artist. Surely 
it is not the subject that makes the quality of a work of art ; the immortal William has 
sung the beauties of the chase, and in modern times there is an exquisite sonnet by 
Wilfrid Blunt (St. Valentine’s Day) and the incomparable Reynard, the Fox, by 
John Masefield. However, I doubt if Cicero himself could have devoted 222 pages to 
description of runs in the Shires without endless repetitions of the same sentences. 
In my opinion, Paget would have been wise to make his book shorter and to cut 
- down the number of epic runs to four or five, and then his wise hunting saws and 
- admirable anecdotes would have made their full effect. Even so, his book should be 
read by all those who are capable of appreciating the huntsman’s craft, for it contains 
any amount of true wisdom and sound common sense. His love of Leicestershire 
makes him contemptuous of “ provincial” packs, and here I disagree with him ; a 
bad country means bad steeplechasing, but not necessarily bad hunting. Over and 
over again he remarks that certain famous Meltonians are selfish, that they care only 
for jumping fences and ignore both hounds and huntsman. The love of the chase is 
too big a thing in man’s life to be confined to one locality or to one set of conditions. 
These pages contain a few excellent portraits, the best of which is that of “ Tom 
Firr,” the famous huntsman of the Quorn, who spent his life and gave his life in 
the honourable pursuit of his profession. In one place he says : ‘‘ On the occasion of 
the last day’s hunting it struck me that there was a much larger proportion of black 
coats than I had ever noticed before, and that many regular followers of hounds were 
clad in sober colours instead of the regulation pink. Now this is all wrong, and not as 
it should be.” I quite agree. If you destroy the pageantry of hunting, half its attractions 
vanish. However, I do not agree when he upholds the modern “ monkey seat ” : 
it may be necessary to sacrifice dignity to business in the money-making concern— 
that is, racing—but it is not necessary to break records out hunting, whereas it is 
necessary to have grace and elegance in appearance as well as in manners. Qn the 
whole, Paget has made a great success of his task, and I wish that I had space to quote 
one or two of the supremely funny stories that his book contains. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Clapham’s book about fox-hunting is almost entirely without 
humour, and it contains certain trite phrases such as, “There’s nowt sae queer as 
scent, unless perhaps it be a woman ” ; a fox is described as “a vulpine pal,” and his 
brush is referred to as “ a caudal appendage ”’ ; the picturesque is aimed at by such 
a sentence as “‘ over the fell head you hear the raucous cry of a raven ”’ ; but apart 
from these blemishes there is much that is interesting. He shows us that, in this wild 
country, hunting the fox is a magnificent sport, even though you have to follow hounds 
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on your flat feet ; he describes to us the kind of hound that is required in such country, 
and he protests with great vigour against the exclusive type, as represented by the 
Peterborough standard. In this he has my entire sympathy. At livestock shows it 
becomes the fashion to give first prizes to certain special types of animals, and therefore 
all breeders strive after certain points at the expense of natural appropriateness. Dog 
shows and horse shows do as much harm to breeding as picture exhibitions to painting. 
One'type of hound suits one type of country, but it is useless under different con- 
ditions ; why, therefore, always give the prize to the same type ? There are some wise 
remarks about hound food: “‘ Sloppy food induces eczema and without a doubt 
aggravates mange. Hard food is better for the teeth, and by causing a flow of saliva, as 
hounds have to chew it to some extent, it digests better.” A lot of human beings would 
be the better for such advice. Mr. Clapham gives an excellent account of the famous 
John Peel, who was a plain Cumberland yeoman ; he never wore a gay coat, but a 
“ pray” coat of homespun ; he kept a pack of hounds, which he hunted himself, on 
an income of £400 a year ; he had no leanings towards the principles of “ Pussyfoot,”’ 
and in spite of this, or because of it, he lived to a ripe old age and never knew a day’s 
sickness. Like many other great men, he earned a bigger reputation after his death 
than during his lifetime. This book is well illustrated with a variety of photographs, 
but it is a pity that they are mounted on chocolate-coloured paper. 

To the lay mind it would seem that a cox deserves about as much share of the glory 
of a boat-race as the man who blows the bellows for an organist during an organ recital : 
both are essential to success without being entitled to any applause. However, after 
reading this excellent little pamphlet, issued by the C.U.B.C., we see that the cox 
is the staff officer of the crew, that without him all their labours would be in vain, and 
that he requires as much training from tradition and experience as a professional 
baseball player. This work is conceived in the manner of the Field Service Regulations, 
and contains almost as much wisdom. Here area few quotations : “‘ The cox’s primary 
aim will be to use the rudder as little as possible.” “‘ A boat properly constructed 
will run straight by itself.” ‘‘ Try and correct errors before they occur.” ‘‘ The action 
of the rudder is not immediate : it only takes effect a few seconds later, but it continues 
for some time afterwards.” “ Take your corners wide and early.” “‘ From the moment 
the boatman pushes the boat out the cox assumes sole responsibility for the safety 
of the boat.” “‘ Having once started, it is an unpardonable sin to go to sleep.” Here is 
a sample of humour : “ In case you may forget it, put the ‘ Bung’ in your seat when 
the crew get out. Incidentally, don’t imitate the man who threw away the stop-watch, 
when the gun went, and put the bung in his pocket.” The cox is often neglected by 
the coach, and then there is surprise when he does wrong in the race ; a wise cox 
can be a most valuable ally to the coach. Once the race has started, the cox is like the 
principal second in a boxer’s corner ; not only has he to steer, but, as he alone faces 
the direction in which the boat is going, he alone can judge the psychology of a race 
and put in the right word at the right minute. This pamphlet could not be more 
concentrated or more to the point. 


NEVILLE LYTTON 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE ILA-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. Two volumes. 
By E. W. SmitH and A.M. Date. Macmillan. 1920. 50s. 

THE NORTHERN D’ENTRECASTEAUX. By D. Jenness and A. BALLANTYNE. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1920. 12s. 6d. 

AMONG THE NATIVES OF THE LOYALTY GROUP. By E. HAapFIELD. 
Macmillan. 1920. 12s. 6d. 

AMONG THE IBOS OF NIGERIA. By G. T. Baspen. Seeley Service. 1920. 
255. 

OUTLINES OF HISTORICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Vol. I. By Sir P. 
VinoGraborr. Oxford: University Press. 1920. 215. 


A FRENCH lady once asked an anthropologist whether his “ science of man” 
included woman, and, being assured that it did, exclaimed : “ Voila un sujet 
troublant !” On many other grounds as well is it a disturbing theme to tackle. Thus 
how compose a chronicle of works dealing with every aspect of human life, the sole 
limitation being that it shall be in some sense primitive human life ? The unfortunate 
anthropologist is, as it were, the residuary legatee of the past. The other specialists 
receive each his own little tidy estate to manage in the shape of some limited aspect 


_ of civilisation, mostly Western civilisation ; and the anthropologist gets the highly- 


embarrassed remainder. Ethnography, folklore, prehistorics—these topics severally 
invite their votaries to range over vast tracts of fact and speculation. In addition, 
there is nowadays a meritorious ambition exhibited by the historian of the latest and 
highest forms of culture to unfold his tale ab ovo ; and so he starts with a section on 
origins—not always, it must be confessed, having the knowledge of a Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff, so as to write with authority. And the anthropological reviewer is expected 
to mete out justice to them all ! 

Of the many workers in this wide field, those deserve honour most who study the 
pure and unadulterated savage as he still exists in a few odd corners of the earth. 
For presently the genuine article will have disappeared for ever. No doubt, just as 
wily natives palm off sham antiques on unsuspicious collectors, so posing as primitive 
folk will long continue to be a paying game in places frequented by the globe-trotter. 
But the missionary, the administrator, the trader—the best and the worst of them 
alike—fulfil by destroying ; and at the first puff of their cheeks Stone-Age mentality 
goes out like a candle. Be it understood, however, that this is merely the plaint of the 
anthropologist who sees his stock of raw material diminishing day by day. He cannot 
wish—for as a man of science he does not share in the enthusiasm of the sentimentalist 
for the noble savage—to retard human progress in the interest of some society for 
the preservation of ancient superstitions. At most, he may require at the hands of 
those who take in hand the conversion, whether moral or economic, of the savage 
that first they draw up an accurate account of the state of things they found on 


arrival. It is, indeed, the secret of successful education to gauge the pre-existing 


needs and powers of the pupil. Given a sow’s ear, recognised as such, you can make 
something of it ; though hardly a silk purse. ; 

Now the Rev. E. W. Smith, a missionary, and the late Captain A. M. Dale, an 
administrator, made common cause in trying to understand the people they were out 
to civilise ; and the result is a study of a primitive people that will rank among the 


- rather small number of first-class ethnographical works at the disposal of science. 
The time, too, is coming when the anthropologist, in order to get through with his 
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task at all, must make almost clean abstraction of the second-rate literary matter, the 
hotch-potch of travellers’ tales that encumbers his shelves, and must decide to build, 
if less imposingly, yet far more firmly on the first-rate only. This excellent piece of 
work is all the more remarkable because the Ba-ila who provide its subject are not 
on the face of it an interesting people. A casual visitor would judge them to be rather 


gas) dias 


flat and featureless, like their country, the monotonous Kafue plain. But our observers — | 


settled down to get into touch and see life through their eyes ; and in the end they 
make us feel, as they have evidently felt themselves, that the difference between a 
low and a high state of culture is at least as much a matter of circumstance as of innate 
predisposition. 

The book deserves a longer notice than can be given it here. It teems with fine 
observations. In particular, one perceives the value of an intimate knowledge of the 
language. Thus “ things worn,” to take an example almost at random, fall into many 


classes, of which “ clothes ” are the least important. Indeed, the men wear none, the 


women much preferring them naked in this sense. But, as the rich sartorial vocabulary 
shows, a man may, nevertheless, be hung about with “ ornaments,” ‘‘ medicines,” 
“ badges of authority,” ‘‘ war-gear,” and “ tokens of bravery ”—all different names 
for the various trappings wherewith he tempers Nature’s garb. Or, again, without 
acquaintance with his speech, how could one appreciate the humorous patience 
with which the native dandy undergoes the painful process of having his hair built 
up into the fashionable tall coiffure or isusu? Writhing as the hairdresser singes off 
the superfluous fluff, he merely remarks : ‘‘ This is where the war comes in.” Mean- 
while, the Balumbu, who do not wear them, refer to them as “ lice-houses,”’ jesting 
coarsely yet not without some reason. And not only as regards external and trivial 
matters is the mentality revealed through the language. We are likewise enabled by 
this means to review their deepest thoughts in terms of their own categories. Thus 
offences against the customary law are not all on the same plane. One class amounts 
to no more than “‘ indecorum,” another to ‘‘ crime,” since a rude fellow may be rebuked 
for the former, or at most beaten ; while, for the latter, he is sued in court and, if 
found guilty, must pay ransom or be enslaved. The third class, however, stands for 
“sin,” the violation of taboo. Then assuredly an automatic retribution will ensue. 
A mysterious force will be let loose. A clever chapter entitled “ Dynamism ” seeks 
to render an account of this more or less impersonal “‘ higher power,” this “‘ spiritual 


electricity,” which constitutes the positive sanction behind the complex system of | 


taboos. There is ancestor-worship, and the Leza-cult to be reckoned with as well, in 
taking stock of Ba-ila religion in its confused totality. But this dynamism in itself 
would seem to be part and parcel of the religious consciousness ; even if it form “a 
proleptic stage in the growth of religious ideas,’ when by “ ideas ” we mean clearly 
formulated concepts. 

The report on the hitherto unknown peoples of the northern D’Entrecasteaux 
affords another instance of happy co-operation as between observers of different 
training and outlook. The late Mr. Ballantyne was a missionary. He knew these large 
islands off the S.E. coast of New Guinea as well as any white man. To him Mr. 
Jenness went out from Oxford, where he had taken the Diploma in Anthropology. 
The local knowledge of the one and the training in method which the other had 
received reinforced each other ; so that we have here a thoroughly trustworthy and 
systematic account of the social life of the Fergusson and Goodenough islanders. 
Cannibals though they undoubtedly are (in moderation), they are evidently normal 
human beings, and by no means unlikeable. We realise this the better because the 
authors have the supreme art of suppressing their private feelings and enabling us 
to view the facts directly and as in a mirror. This objectivity of treatment is all the 


more remarkable because Mr. Ballantyne, as a missionary, was all the while engaged - 


in imposing his own standards upon his flock—sometimes in a decidedly energetic 
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ashion. For example, there was a potent ruler of the weather that became a general 
muisance to the coast. It was always sending storms, famine, and what not. This 
ower was a pot, a very ancient pot, so ancient, indeed, that “in the beginning it 
“simply ‘ was.’”’ If the uninitiated saw it, they died. Meanwhile, its owner levied 
tribute and made a good thing out of it generally. So Mr. Ballantyne decided to 
suppress him, or rather it. Climbing to the owner’s hill-abode, he seized the pot. 
Descending the hill again with it in his arms, he slipped and fell, we note. Unfortun- 
ately, too, a severe drought followed, and the violator of native sanctities found himself 
held responsible. But in the end, we are assured, “ everyone was happy and contented.” 
At any rate, meteorological dissent was stamped out. For the rest, we hear a great deal 
about magic, black and white. For it clearly is black magic to send storms or to cut 
a cross with one’s knife in an enemy’s track. But it belongs to the white variety when 
one stirs the affections of one’s lady love by slipping a certain herb into her pipe ; 
yonly you must “ sing ” it first or the charm will not work. Another method is to place 
the magic leaf on her nose when she is asleep. It is apt to fall off, but if it remains 
there she is doomed. 

Mrs. Hadfield deals with another Melanesian people living at much the same level 
of culture. She is a missionary’s wife and knows her folk intimately. Everything she 
says reads true and is of value. She has not, however, had the training which would 
have enabled her to make a complete survey, and the anthropological reader will be 
instantly inclined to “ ask for more” when customs are being described. As it is, 
however, he will be grateful for what is given, and, in particular, will appreciate the 
“insight shown into the native mind, with its apparently irrational notions which are 
yet so perversely sagacious when the point of view is seized. 

__ Mr. Basden is another missionary who has worked long and faithfully among the 
_Ibos. His is a conscientious piece of work, and we would certainly accept his findings 
as against those of certain hurried travellers, ideologists rather than anthropologists, 
whom he castigates, by the way. He seems, however, somewhat lacking in that power 
of “ holding the mirror up to Nature ”’ which we have praised in the previous writers. 
Probably he is not writing primarily for the man of science, but rather for those who 
wish to understand the attitude of one who has reformation-work on hand. A chapter 
on native titles, contributed by Captain R. M. Heron, stands out in contrast to the 
rest as an effort of pure research. One might, indeed, suppose that to “ think black ” 
and “teach white” at the same time required a dissociated personality, were it not 
that the best missionary-anthropologists—Dr. Codrington, for instance, or M. Henri 
Junod—have proved it to be possible. _ 

_ Turning from ethnography to sociological theory, we have from Sir Paul Vinogradoft 
a masterly sketch of the primitive family, forming part of a comprehensive treatment 
_of the origins of law. For his purposes the learned jurist finds himself obliged to 
occupy himself largely with the speculations of anthropologists concerning the 
unknown beginnings of marriage and family life. These he discusses in a most judicial 
“spirit, managing to combine the most reasonable of their conclusions in a tentative 
construction which is a model of sanity. Had his scheme of work allowed it, we 
should have liked fuller details about primitive family arrangements, as they come 
_within the range of actual observation. When we pass suddenly to Aryan institutions, 
from what might not unfairly be termed a proto-Australian level of culture, we are 
aware of missing stages in the evolution of law which a study of, say, African customs, 
had it been within the compass of the present work, might have helped to supply. 
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\ N 71TH: a regularity not altogether displeasing to the cynic, if also satisfactory to 

the earnest, we get, every ten years or so, a volume which gives the ‘‘ assured 
results ”’ of Biblical criticism. Here is the latest effort by Mr. Cohu, whose manuscript 
has been read and corrected by Dr. Burney and Mr. C. G. Montefiore. Mr. Cohu 
wisely does not speak of assured results : he tries to give in his book “ the present 
attitude of Modern Thought towards the vexed problems of the origin, composition, 
and historical trustworthiness of the Old 'Testament.” ‘The captious might urge that 
- modern thought is not concerning itself at all with the Old Testament, and not very 
much with the New: that what is needed is a fresh statement of the value of the Old 
Testament, of the profound beauty and splendour of the prophetic, poetical, and 
wisdom literature, and the lesser, but still remarkable, interest of the historical 
writings. For a complete appreciation of that value no doubt real scholarship is 
essential : but Biblical critics have always tended to exaggerate the necessity of a 
scholarly training. After all, it is easy to appreciate the Iliad and know nothing of the 
controversies as to its origin ; and no one comes with a clearer mind to Hamlet if he 
has absorbed tomes on the poetic genius of Bacon and the possibility of his descent 
from Henry VIII. Mr. Cohu’s book will chiefly be valued by those who are students 
of literary form, the gradual growth of history from legend, and the decisions by which 
the Canon of Holy Scripture was formed. On this last matter he writes sensibly and 
well ; but he is inclined, if anything, to under-emphasize the strangeness of a rule 
which excluded Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, and admitted Canticles and Esther. To 
general students of the Bible his book may be recommended as providing a useful 
antidote to the tendency, still found in some places, to regard the Old Testament as 
a whole and everything in it of equal histcrical and religious value. The only complaint 
to be made about his volume is that the title is misleading. Mr. Cohu only discusses 
the Old Testament. | 
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_ Dr. Mackean gives a very useful summary of the rise of Eremitism and Monachism 


in Egypt. His treatise is especially good in the emphasis it lays on the way Christian 
_ asceticism in Egypt was conditioned by the religion of the country and the habits of 


the people in the early days of Christianity. His essay is amply supplied with references 


_ to authorities, and gives a very clear account of a period of history whose importance 


can easily be under-estimated. The most remarkable thing about African Christianity 
generally is its devotion to an extremity of asceticism which is only the more 
emphasised by the ‘‘ modernism ”’ of such a figure as Synesius. 

Mr. May writes as a journalist rather than a scholar ; and very good journalism 
are these essays on distinguished churchmen in the century of Gibbon and Voltaire. 
The greatest names are Johnson, Wesley, and Hannah More; the importance of 


_ Crabbe is scarcely ecclesiastical, and though Cowper’s life comes fitly enough into a 


volume of ecclesiastical biographies, I cannot think his religion was an encouragement 


to anyone. Mr. May’s lesser men are Whitefield, Newton, Dr. Porteus, Dr. Watson, 


and William Wilberforce : I could have spared one of the bishops for a sketch of 
Charles Wesley, too often neglected for the sake of his greater brother. 
The atmosphere of that century clings about Spurgeon, and is not absent from Mr. 


_ Fullerton’s writing. Spurgeon was a great preacher—as great, perhaps, as Bonaventura 
_ —but he had a smaller religion, a religion too small for his own heart. He was not 


uneducated ; but, as is true of many religious leaders of the period, he was not educated 
up to the standard of the secular leaders of his time. There seems very little point 


_ to-day in Dr. Samuel Wilberforce’s retort, when asked whether he did not envy the 
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Nonconformists their Spurgeon, that “ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s ass.” 
Mr, Fullerton was a friend of Spurgeon, and should be able to write a good account 
of him ; but he has preferred to fill the book with other people’s opinions, old stories 
and quotations from other authors. He gives no reasoned exposition of Spurgeon’s 
place in the Dissent of the nineteenth century—his comparative position when regarded 
with Dale and Martineau, Allan or Punshon. And he makes both his hero and himself 
ridiculous when he writes like this : 

Patrick, Bernard, Francis, Xavier, and William Booth . . . do not rise to the highest. 
in the mountain range of Church history. It may be difficult to determine the heights 
of the eight majestic peaks our dim eyes discern above the rest, as, white and glistening, 
they pierce the blue, but there they ‘stand, a series of mighty summits, still catching 
earliest the morning light, and still at eventide with the rosy glow upon them when others 
are in the shadow—Paul, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Carey, Chalmers, Spurgeon 
—and the last is not the least. 


The shadows, I suppose, hide Clement of Alexandria, S. Thomas Aquinas, Erasmus, 
George Fox, Raymond Lull, and St. Theresa. Spurgeon cannot, of course, be ranked 


_ either with the theologians or the great Church leaders ; he is not even to be mentioned 
_ beside Savonarola or Lacordaire. His place is with the great emotional, dramatic 


presenters of old religions ; not with the seers, the prophets, or the reformers. 
‘Santa Theresa had the gifts of all three. In spite of many books about her, and 


much writing by her, those who have once felt the astonishing spell of this Spanish 


saint will welcome any fresh material which can help to explain her. This translation 
of her letters is undertaken by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, and has a preface by 


_ Cardinal Gasquet. It is interesting to notice the frankness with which the Cardinal 


admits that the King of Spain resented “ any foreign interference with the religious 


_ Orders of Spain.” He objected to the exercise of the authority of even the General and 
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the Holy See. The present volume takes us from 1561, when Theresa was still at the 
Convent of the Incarnation, Avila, to 1576, when she had just left Seville on her way 
to Toledo. The letters are mainly occupied with the business of the Order, and are 
full of that sound sense which is so remarkably in evidence in all Santa Theresa’s 
actions. The translation is competent, but rather pedestrian, and errs a shade on the 
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side of literalism. This is the first of four volumes ; and the promoters of the edition 
are to be congratulated on their enterprise. 7 

On the edge of all movements there are doubtful and difficult persons, and any 
who are curious about the fringes of occultism and mysticism will find amusing 
reading in Mr, Shirley’s and M. Finot’s books. Mr. Shirley is proved the less critical 
of the two by the attention he gives to Anna Kingsford and Edward Maitland. 
Mr. Shirley is not gifted with that sense of style and humour which alone can make 
a career like Mrs. Kingsford’s acceptable to modern readers ; and I am afraid the 
most sympathetic reader will find it hard to suppress a smile on reading that 


Animals, of course, always appealed to her strongest sympathies, and for nine long 
years she could not bear to be parted except for occasional very brief periods from her 
favourite guinea-pig, Rufus. H 

M. Finot deals with movements rather than men. Both his work and Mr. Shirley's 
would gain by the addition of bibliographies and a list of sources. M. Finot is muc 
concerned with Russian sects, and has the now commonplace chapter on Rasputin-— 
“ truly the saturnalia of ancient Rome grow dim before the spectacle of the ceremonies 
established by Rasputin.’ His accounts of Mormonism and other American sects are 
accurate so far as they go, but have no pretensions to scholarship or exhausti 
treatment. Mr. Joseph McCabe’s volume is an account, from an unsympathetic 
standpoint, of the phenomena associated with the growth of spiritism since 1848. 
It is a saddening record of fraud and folly ; but Mr. McCabe’s determination to see 
nothing but fraud and folly makes his essays rather arid reading. He, like so many 
adverse critics, does not produce any satisfactory explanation of phenomena which 
most impartial persons refuse to ascribe to fraud. There are automatic writers, such 
as Mrs. Verrall, whose honesty and competence cannot be questioned, and whos 
phenomena cannot be explained on any known materialist hypothesis. This does no 
mean, of course, that the spiritualist’s' explanation is necessarily true. I have never 
understood how any material phenomena were supposed to prove survival after deatl 
To mention only one objection, it is difficult to see how a spiritualist can dismiss the 
ordinary Catholic view that most spiritualist manifestations are the results of pos- 
session. Mr. McCabe’s book is exceptionally full and is brought up to the present time. 
Miss Underhill’s book takes the reader into a different and wider world. It is 
collection of essays on mystics and mysticism, ranging from a searching paper o1 
Plotinus to essays on that attractive French nun Sceur Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus anc 
the poet Charles Péguy. All Miss Underhill’s work has been written with a view t 
convincing her age of the essential normality of the mystical life. Great harm has 
been done in the past, and is still being done, b confusing the unusual with the 
abnormal, the exceptional with the unnatural. Miss Underhill not only has grea’ 
learning, but sympathy which enables her to write with enthusiasm of Plotinus an 
of Sceur Thérése. Of this nun her account is of great interest, as providing an instance 
in our time of the growth of a cult comparable with that given to S. Catherine 
S. Francis. Thérése Martin, who died in 1897, aged twenty-four, was a Carmelite 
nun for nine years. Miss Underhill does not gloss over the unattractive elements 
in the religion of this child: who, when she was only fifteen, “ interviewed on her ow 
behalf the Superior of the Order, who snubbed her, and the Bishop of the dioces 
who was kind but prevaricated with her, demanding from them permission to e 


the veil at once instead of waiting till the usual age of twenty-one.” She had her wa 
and was subjected to a discipline beside which that of the Army is comfort. Sh 
developed tuberculosis and died. Before her death she wrote a book, a spiritua 
autobiography, which has been translated into all languages ; and since her death she 
has been responsible for as many miracles as any saint of the Middle Ages, and < 
special journal is issued “ giving details of graces obtained by her help.” : 
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